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THE BALtic. 
N January 1st, 1801, in a general pro- 
motion of Admirals, Lord Nelson 
was made Vice-Admiral of the Blue, and 
some days later hoisted his flag in the San 
Josef at Plymouth, his favourite Hardy 
being his Captain. He took his final 
leave of Lady Nelson on the 13th, and 
on quitting her exclaimed: ‘‘I call God 
to witness, there is nothing in you or your 
conduct I wish otherwise.” ‘The last letter 
he ever wrote to her is dated at South- 
ampton on the day of his departure from 
London: ‘“ My dear Fanny,—We are 
arrived, and heartily tired; and with 
kindest regards to my father and all 
the family, believe me, your affectionate 
NELSON.” 
In consequence of the Northern Coali- 
tion, the British Government resolved to 


send a powerful fleet into the Baltic 
under Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, with 
Lord Nelson as second in command. 


The Northern Coalition signified a treaty 
by which Russia, Sweden, and Denmark 
bound themselves to resist the right 
claimed by the enemy of searching their 
merchant vessels. ‘Trouble had arisen in 
the previous July. A British squadron 
had fallen in with a Danish forty-gun 
frigate convoying two ships. The Dane 
was hailed by the senior British officer, 
who said that he should send his boat on 
board the convoy to search the ships for 
contraband of war. An action followed, 
and the Danish frigate and her convoy 
were brought into the Downs. Lord 
Whitworth was at once despatched to the 
Court of Denmark to adjust, if he could, 
the very grave difficulty which had arisen. 
Russia professed to resent the attack upon 
the Danish frigate, and to take offence at 
the passage through the Sound of the 
ships that had accompanied Lord Whit- 
worth, The Emperor of Russia was Paul 
the Brutal—a madman. His first act was 
to sequester all British property in his 
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dominions ; then, made raving by news of 
the capture of Malta and the hoisting of 
the English flag alone upon it, he laid 
an embargo on all the British shipping in 
his ports, and some two thousand seamen 
were marched away in the dead of winter 
to different villages and towns in the 
interior. The armed neutrality between 
Russia and Sweden was then strengthened 
by the junction of Denmark, and the issue 
of this confederation was the Battle of 
Copenhagen. 

Nelson arrived at Spithead on the 21st 
of February, and on the 26th embarked 
six hundred troops under Colonel Stewart. 
Immediately the Colonel arrived Nelson 
sent for him. He said, ‘“‘ Not a moment 
is to be lost in embarking the troops, as I 
intend to sail next tide.” All the soldiers 
were on board before midday, No man 
better knew the value of time. In con- 
versing with General Twiss, Nelson said, 
“Time, Twiss, time—time is everything ; 
five minutes makes the difference between 
a victory and a defeat.” On the 2nd of 
March he sailed in the S*¢. George from 
Portsmouth, with seven sail of the line, 
frigates, and small vessels, to join Sir Hyde 
Parkers squadron at Yarmouth. When 
the S/. George was off Dungeness the wind 
scanted, and it was necessary to "bout 
ship. Nelson himself gave the orders, 
and the ship missed stays—that is to say, 
instead of coming round on the other 
tack, she remained flat aback—“ in irons,” 
as Jack calls it. It will not be supposed 


that Nelson much relished his own 
imagination of what his men _ would 
think of this stroke of seamanship. 


Obviously, however, in 
the wind is light, *so is it difficult 
to tack. You keep your ship “full for 
stays,” and then, when your helm is down, 
the rushing vessel sweeps with the velocity 
of knots into the wind’s eye, and it is “let 
go and haul” very swiftly and very cer- 
tainly. But a ship moving sluggishly 
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through the water responds sulkily to 
her helm. In those days vessels had not 
very much more length than they had 
breadth, and how they were worked 
against a head wind and head sea except 
by wearing, which would be absurd and 
useless if distance was to be covered, one 
feels puzzled to understand. 

While the S*¢. George was all aback 
Nelson said peevishly to one of the officers, 
“Well, now, see what we have done. 
Well, Sir, what mean you to do nowr” 
The other answered, “I don’t exactly 
know, my Lord; I fear she won’t do.” 
Nelson turned abruptly towards the cabin 
door, exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, Iam sure if you 
do not know what to do with her, no more 
do I either,” and so saying he went in. 
Yet he was very angry when the Warrior, 
one of the ships of his squadron, touched 
on the Goodwins, albeit she got off without 
damage. 

The ships brought up in the Downs, 
and Nelson went ashore at Deal on a visit 
to his old friend Admiral Lutwidge. After 
the Battle of the Baltic, he saw more of 
Deal than pleased him. Yet I am fond 
of associating Nelson with that old town. 
Our leagues of foreshore submit nothing 
salter than Deal. The breaker sweats in 
foam upon the shingle. A mile of sea- 
board is filled with public-houses. You 
fall over anchors and chains, and if you 
are not careful you will be wound up along 


‘ with the galley-punt in the lean bars of 


the leaner capstan against which venerable 
men in tall bronzed hats and white hair, 
and against which a younger set of fellows 
in jerseys, monotonously press, tramping 
songless round and round the shingle. 
On Nelson’s arrival in Yarmouth Roads 
with his ships, he reported himself to Sir 
Hyde Parker, who was on shore, and 
next morning, after breakfasting soon after 
six o'clock, for he was always up before 
daylight, he and Colonel Stewart went on 
shore, and at eight o’clock, which Nelson 
considered late for business, knocked upon 
Sir Hyde’s door. Nelson’s scheme of war 
lay very perfect in his head. His active 
mind abhorred procrastination. His plan 
was at once to proceed to Copenhagen 
with such ships as he could assemble, 
and there and then to insist on peace 
or war. With characteristic eagerness 
he wanted to be “at ’em.” While at 
Yarmouth he wrote to Sir Edward Berry : 
**T hope we shall be able, as usual, to get 
so close to our enemies that our shot 
cannot miss their object, and that we shall 
again give our Northern enemies that hail- 
storm of bullets which is so emphatically 
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described in the ‘ Naval Chronicle,’ and 
which gives our dear country the dominion 
of the seas. We have it, and all the devils 
in Hell cannot take it from us, if our 
wooden walls have fair play.” To Sir 
Hyde himself he submitted a masterly 
plan of attack; and referring to the 
passage of the Belt, and the detachment 
of ten ships of three and two decks to 
destroy the Russian squadron at Revel, he 
says, “‘The measure may be _ thought 
bold, but I am of opinion the boldest 
measures are the safest.” Certainly, by 
rapidity of action he would have antici- 
pated the Danes in the formidable recep- 
tion they were preparing to give the 
British. He chafed over the delay in 
Yarmouth Roads; then on the 11th of 
March came an Admiralty order, and next 
day the fleet put to sea. 

The weather was heavy—it usually is 
in the North Sea in the spring of the year. 
The Znuzvincible, seventy-four guns, Rear- 
Admiral Totty, went ashore and was lost. 
Disturbing accounts of the Danish defences 
had been received, and the information he 
had got from Mr. Vansittart and the North 
Sea pilots in the fleet induced Sir Hyde 
to choose the circuitous passage of the 
Great Belt. Lord Nelson, who was all 
impatience, exclaimed, “ Let it be by the 
Sound, by the Belt, or anyhow, only lose 
not an hour.” Captain Otway succeeded 
in convincing Sir Hyde Parker that the 
Sound was the best route. The fleet was 
hove to that Nelson might be apprised of 
the reason of the change. ‘‘I don’t care 
a damn by which passage we go so that 
we fight them,” was Nelson’s answer to 
Otway. 

After delays which provided the Danes 
with ample time for rendering (as they 
might hope) their position impregnable, 
the British fleet made sail off Elsinore. 
The coast there is semicircular, and it 
was crowded with batteries. The English 
ships as they passed curved into a picture 
of beauty. Colonel Stewart speaks of the 
form as “ truly picturesque.” Finding the 
Swedish side silent, the fleet inclined 
towards that shore. The Danish batteries 
opened fire. The foreshore was red with 
the flames of guns. Every shot, however, 
fell short, much to the diversion of the 
British crews, not a man among whom 
was hit. A few of our leading ships fired 
a round or two in return, then wisely saved 
their powder, and the whole company of 
stately vessels floated onwards, with the 
lounging Jacks watching the “bally 
Scandyhoovians” futilely firing ashore. 

The fleet then came to anchor, and 
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Lord Nelson with others went in a 
schooner to reconnoitre the harbour and 
channels. It was quickly perceived that 
the delay of the British to attack had been 
made all possible use of by the Danes. 
Along the northern edge of the shoals, by 
the Crown batteries, and in front of the 
harbour and arsenal, was moored a line 
of floating batteries, pontoons, frigate- 
hulks, gun-boats, every one of them 
bristling with guns. The Trekroner 
battery had been strengthened, and the 


The Danish line of defence was four 
miles long. Its approach was protected 
by shoals. Seventy guns were counted 
upon the Trekroner battery. Of the 
defences, five were the hulks of men-of- 
war and two were full-rigged line-of-battle- 
ships. And off the harbour’s mouth were 
moored four line-of-battle-ships and a 
frigate, and the frigate and the two liners 
had all yards across. 

Nelson attended a council of war. 
How was the attack to be made? He 





NELSON RECONNOITRING COPENHAGEN, 


buoys which marked the navigation of 
the channels had been removed. The 
Danes are reluctant to admit that Copen- 
hagen was a British victory, but they will 
not deny that their genius as seamen 
rendered the British attack so formidable 
and perilous that, considering we had 
nothing but the fickle wind to depend 
upon, it is nothing short of marvellous that 
our ships should have made the passage, 
should have survived the deadly intricacies 
of the navigation, and should have placed 
themselves alongside the Danes’ stationary 
hulks with scarcely less ease than had they 
been propelled by screws. 


offered his services, and asked for ten 
line-of-battle-ships and the whole of the 
smaller craft. Parker gave him two more 
line-of-battle-ships than he demanded. 
During the council some of the members 
imagined certain difficulties in relation to 
the three Powers which the British were 
to fight in succession or all at once. 
Somebody represented the Russians as 
very formidable. Nelson paced the deck 
with disgust and wrath. When the Swedes 
were referred to as powerful and dangerous, 
he rounded sharply upon the speaker and 
said, ‘‘The more numerous the better.” 
And when the same observation was 
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applied to the Russians, he said, and 
repeated as often as the remark was made, 
“So much the better! I wish there 
were twice as many ; the easier the victory, 
depend on it.” He afterwards said that 
by this he referred to the want of tactical 
knowledge among the Northern fleets. 
His scheme for them was the plan he had 
employed at Aboukir, and afterwards at 
Trafalgar. It was his intention, he said, 
whenever he should bring the Swedes or 
Russians to action, to attack their van, and 
so win the battle before the leewardmost 


of their line could come to the rescue of 


their comrades. He used to say, ‘‘ Close 
with a Frenchman, but outmanceuvre a 
Russian.” 

On the night of the day of this council 
of war, Nelson ina boat personally directed 
the all-important service of ascertaining 
the course of the upper channel. His 
devotion is marvellous, and beautiful, and 
touching. Let us remember his health, 
the delicacy of his constitution, and think 
of the bitter cold of the March night upon 
those waters. It is idle to say that the 


mind is not governe -d by one’s state of 


health. A man’s spirit will be weakened 
by wounds and pain. Greatness of soul is 
proportioned to the power of dominating 
the weakness of the body and its appeal to 
that innate selfishness which is the living 
and active principle of life. Whenever occa- 
sion arose, Nelson’s mighty mind seems 
to have had the power of dematerialising 
itself. He was as a spirit then, and heeded 
no more the clamours of his flesh than had 
they been the whispe red fears of women 
on the eve of battle. 

He shifted his flag from the S/. George 
to the Lilephant, because of the latter's 


lighter draught of water. The night of 


the 1st of April was dark, portentous, 


lowering with the bigness of the fate of 


the morrow. The whole fleet had anchored 
off Draco Point; the headmost of the 
enemy’s line floated within two miles. 
The Danes conceived their channel im- 
practicable, and contented themselves with 
improving their defences instead of firing 
upon the British. 
the night upon the calm waters our guard- 
boats slowly moved in shadows, and Hardy, 
the gallant Hardy, even rowed to the 
enemy’s leading ship and sounded round 
her with a pole that the dip of the lead 
might not be heard. 

Nelson gave a dinner-party that night. 
The guests comprised Foley, Hardy, Fre- 
mantle, Riou (“the gallant good Riou”), 
Admiral Graves, and a few others. He 
was in high spirits, and drank to a leading 


Through the dusk of 
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wind and to the success of the ensuing 
day. When the Captains had withdrawn, 
Nelson was so much exhausted while 
dictating his instructions, that his servant, 
Tom Allen, an eccentric character of the 
Smollett school of tars, induced him to 
rest in his cot. He lay in it upon the 
deck, but continued, nevertheless, to 
dictate. By one o’clock the orders were 
completed, and a number of clerks went 
to work to make copies of them. All the 
time these clerks were writing, Nelson was 
shouting to them to bear a hand. In fact 
it had been reported to him that the wind 
was becoming fair. 

The ships under Nelson—twelve sail of 
the line and a large number of small 


vessels—got under weigh in the morning of 


the znd of April, but scarcely had the signals 
of the different liners been made and 
answered, when the Agamemnon grounded, 
and shortly afterwards the Russell and 
Bellona touched and stuck. This was 
crippling the force to a degree that would 
have staggered most men. Nor was it the 
only misfortune. The /amaica, a frigate 
with a convoy of gun-boats and small 
craft, was swept astern by a_ counter 
current, and signalled her inability to 
proceed. Nevertheless, aboard the £/e- 
phant the signal to bear down was still 
kept flying. There is a stroke in the 
“Orders for the Attack” which is 
peculiarly illustrative of Nelson’s charac- 
ter. He says, ‘‘ Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, being 
subdued, which is expected to happen at an 
early period!” Nothing but victory is 
anticipated. ‘The inspiration of triumph 
makes every passage of the orders ring 
with the conquering note of the bugle. 
And now here was one of the ships, the 
Agamemnon, that with the Désirée and 
another was to subdue Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
whose rates were seventy-four and sixty- 
four, while the remainder were low floating 
batteries—here was the Agamemuon ashore' 
The nine remaining ships anchored abreast 
of the Danish hulks, which bristled with 
ordnance and were crowded with men, 
harder to fight than had they been full- 
rigged and under weigh, for they were 
nothing but anchored fortresses, to give 
and receive fires till one or the other 
should blown to pieces. No seaman- 
ship was wanted when the anchors had 
been let go—nothing but broadside after 
broadside, as swiftly as the guns could be 
made to deliver their deadly message 

The Danish commander was Fischer. 
His ship was the Dannebrog, and Nelson 
stationed the Ziephan/ abreast of her. 
There was uncertainty as to the depth of 
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the water, and the action was undoubtedly 
prolonged on account of the distance (a 
cable’s length) at which the contending 
ships were fought. I have said that no 
seamanship was requisite after the ships 
had dropped their anchors, but till shen 
the manner, the judgment with which each 
British vessel calculated her station in 
those dangerous waters, and, under ever 
diminishing canvas, sought and secured 
her position, was as superb an example of 
seafaring skill as may be anywhere en- 
countered in naval history. The battle was 
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by the Commander-in-Chief. No visible 
impression had been produced upon the 
enemy by one o’clock in the afternoon. 
The Provestein’s fire had proved deadly to 
the /ss, and she must have been bom- 
barded into fragments but for the action 
of the Désirée, by whom her Danish enemy 
was raked. The Afolstein and the Zealand 
were combining their broadsides in a 
withering fire at the Monarch, and she was 
suffering severely. Signals of distress 
were flying on board the Bellona and 
Russell, and the signal of disablement had 





HARDY SOUNDING ROUND THE 


soon raging. The sheer hulks were blazing 
away with a resolution apparently invin- 
cible. The Danes were not Frenchmen or 
Spaniards. They made a splendid and a 


terrible enemy. Some of the decks of 


their ships were quickly filled with dead, 
and still fresh men came off from the 
shore and fought the guns waist-high 
among the corpses. 

Captain Riou, observing the blank 
caused by the stranding of the three 
British ships -of war, attempted with his 
squadron of frigates to supply the want. 
His ships were saved from destruction 
through the general signal of recall made 


DANISH SHIPS WITH A POLE. 


been hoisted for some time on board the 
Agamemnon. 

It was about this time that Sir Hyde 
Parker, on board his flag-ship the London, 
hoisted a signal for the action to cease. 
Nelson, during the battle, had been 
walking the weatherside of the quarter- 
deck: He was often animated in his con- 
versation. As Colonel Stewart walked 
with him, a shot hammered some splinters 
out of the mainmast. “It is warm work,” 
said Nelson, with a smile, ‘‘and this day 
may be the last to any of us at a moment.” 
He stopped with an expression which 
deeply impressed the memory of his 
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hearer. He added, “ But, mark you, I 
would not be elsewhere for thousands.” 
The signal-lieutenant reported the signal 
flying on board the London. Nelson 
seemed not to heed him. Perhaps amid 
the thunder of the guns—for the Elephant 
was hotly engaged by the Dannebrog—he 
did not hear the officer. The lieutenant 
waited for him to make a fresh turn of 
the deck, and said, ‘‘ Shall I repeat it, my 
Lord?” Nelson answered, ‘No; acknow- 
ledge it.” When the officer returned to 
the poop, Nelson said, ‘‘Is Number 16 
still hoisted ?”—16 signifying ‘‘ For close 
action.” ‘‘ Yes, my Lord.” ‘‘ Mind you 
keep it so.” The movement of the stump 
of his right arm expressed Nelson’s 
agitation. Whenever he was worried or 
excited he worked his ‘‘fin,” as the 
sailors call it. Then followed this con- 
versation. ‘“‘Do you know,” said he, 
addressing Colonel Stewart in a quick 
eager voice, ‘‘what’s shown on _ board 
of the Commander-in-Chief?”  ‘ No,” 
answered the Colonel. ‘Why, to leave 
off action,” exclaimed Nelson. ‘“‘ Leave 
off action,” he repeated. ‘‘ Now, damn 
me if I do!” Then, turning to his Captain 
(Foley), he exclaimed, ‘* You know, Foley, 
I have only one eye—I have a right to be 
blind sometimes,” and putting the spy- 
glass to his blind eye he exclaimed, “I 
really do not see the signal.” There can 
be no doubt whatever that this conversa- 
tion took place, to the accompaniment of 
the thunder of the contending batteries. 
But to judge what Southey, James, and 
others affirm, it was prearranged between 
Nelson and Parker that the Commander- 
in-Chief should hoist the signal if he 
thought it necessary to do so, and that 
Nelson should take no notice of it if he 
chose to continue the action. This being 
so, Nelson’s talk and his use of the spy- 
glass were simply a brief dramatisation of 
the incident of the signal for the edifica- 
tion of Colonel Stewart, a soldier. 

The action was at its height when the 
Dannebrog was seen to be on fire. It was 
also observed that she had _ struck, but 
though a boat was sent to take possession, 
the crew meanly, inhumanely, and con- 
trary to the usage of nations and the 
custom of war, fired at her. Commander 
Commodore Fischer had quitted the ship. 


Nelson speaks in the utmost contempt of 


this man. “In his letter he states that 
after he quitted the Dannebrog she long 
contested the battle. Ifso, more shame 
for him to quit so many brave fellows. 
Here was no manceuvring: it was down- 
right fighting, and it was his duty to have 
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shown an example of firmness becoming 
the high trust reposed in him. He went 
in such a hurry, if he went before she 
struck, which but for his own declaration 
I can hardly believe, that he forgot to 
take his broad pendant with him ; for both 
pendant and ensign were struck together.” 

The Elephant, helped by the G/a/ton, in 
a quarter of an hour completely silenced 
the Dannebrog, and when the smoke blew 
away she was seen to be in flames, drift- 
ing through her own line to the terror of 
the Danes. The crew were throwing 
themselves out of the portholes, and our 
boats rescued many of them. She then 
blew up. Not yet was the action over, 
however, though many of the hulks and 
other vessels of the enemy had surrendered. 
But it was found that our boats when 
despatched to take possession were 
fired on. Possibly this was due to the 
ignorance of the people who manned the 
hulks. It was quite plain to Nelson, 
however, that he must either send on 
shore and stop this irregular proceeding 
of firing on the boats, or send in his fire- 
ships and burn the prizes. -Walking aft to 
the rudderhead he wrote his celebrated 
letter addressed— 


“To THE BROTHERS OF ENGLISHMEN, 
THE DANES. 

Lord Nelson has directions to spare Den- 
mark when no longer resisting. But tf th 
firing ts continued on the part of Denmark, 
Lord Nelson will be obliged to set on fire all 
the floating batteries he has taken, without 
having the power of saving the brave Danes 
who have defended them. Dated on board 
His Britannic Majesty's Ship “ Elephant,” 
Copenhagen Roads, April 2nd, 1801. 

NELSON AND BRONTE, 

Vice-Admiral, under the Command of 

-[dmiral Sir Hyde Parker.” 


This letter was placed in an envelope. 
Mr. Wallis, the purser of the Elephant, 
was going to seal it with a wafer, but 
Nelson said no. It must be properly 
sealed with wax, otherwise the enemy 
would think it was written and despatched 
ina hurry. Wallis sent a man below for a 
light ; the poor fellow was killed on his 
way. A light was procured, and the letter 
sealed. It was then sent ashore by Captain 
Thesiger, whose knowledge of Copenhagen 
and the Danish language constituted him 
a very fit officer to be entrusted with a flag 
oftruce. Wallis, in recalling this incident, 
speaks of Nelson as dressed in a plain sort 
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of blue greatcoat, epaulets, or gold lace. 
On his breast were his several orders, and 
he wore a plain cocked hat. Thus we get 
a picture of this wonderful little man stand- 
ing at the rudderhead leisurely writing and 
leisurely sealing a letter to the Danes. 

But the might of England flush’d 

To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rush’d 

O’er the deadly space between. 

‘* Hearts of Oak!” our Captains cried; when 

each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 


Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 


Again! again! again ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back. 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom, 
Then ceased, and all is wail 

As they strike the shatter’d sail, 

Or in conflagration pale 

Light the gloom. 


While the boat bearing the flag of truce 
was absent, the ships of the enemy’s line 
to the eastward of the Trekroner struck. 
Some time after three o’clock Lindholm, 
returning with the flag of truce, ordered 
the Crown Battery to cease firing, and 
one of the bloodiest and fiercest actions 
recorded in the history of slaughter came 
to an end after the duration of about five 
hours. The Prince of Denmark’s letter 
asked Lord Nelson for his reasons for 
sending his message. The answer was 
that the British Admiral acted only in the 
interests of humanity. This has been 
unfairly questioned by certain Danish 
writers, who seem to forget that Lindholm 
expressly wrote to Nelson that, “As to 
your Lordship’s motives for sending a flag 
of truce to our Government, it can never 
be misconstrued, and your subsequent con- 
duct has sufficiently shown that humanitv is 
alwaysthe companion of true valour.” There 
can be no doubt that Nelson was correct 
in stating that the Danish line of defence 
to the southward of the Crown Islands was 
much stronger and more numerous than 
the British. We had only five sail of 
seventy-fours, two sixty-fours, two fifties, 
and one frigate engaged. Seven shells 
were thrown into the Arsenal by a bomb- 
vessel. Niebuhr, the historian, who was 
in Copenhagen during the battle, says that 
Nelson’s conduct was absurdly undignified, 
and that the English ships of the line 
struck but could not be taken. He also 
says that we burnt a number of our own 
disabled ships, and owned in killed and 
wounded to two thousand men. Is Niebuhr 
read in this age? It may be supposed 
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that he was in a cellar out of harm’s way, 
or at a safe distance from shell and cannon 
ball under some suburban roof; thus 
situated he would catch the flying rumours 
as they passed and make notes and history 
of them. 

Toprovide against a renewal of hostilities 
the British fleet weighed anchor in suc- 
cession. The JJonarch grounded, but the 
Ganges, by fouling, floated her. The 
Defiance and Elephant went ashore and 
stuck. The Zvephant floated at eight that 
night, but Nelson, after visiting the London, 
repaired on board the S/. George. 

Here is presented a curious picture. 
The night has come down upon the waters, 
but all is hushed ; the stillness is accentu- 
ated by memory of the thunders of the 
day; the wet lips of the brine sip the 
dusky sides of the motionless man-of-war, 
looming her lofty heights into shadow. 
Nelson sits in the cabin of the S/. George. 
He is alone, and writing a letter to Lady 
Hamilton. ‘‘ My dearest friend,” he says, 
“that same Deity who has on so many 
occasions protected Nelson has once more 
crowned his endeavours with complete 
success.” He writes more to the same 
effect, then shifts his helm for a poetical 
cruise. Whether they are his own or the 
lines of somebody else I do not know; 
they are certainly indifferent enough to be 
Nelson’s, whose flights of fancy make on 
the whole but an ill figure, though in sen- 
tentious utterance and in the capacity of 
delivering a weighty sentiment in terse 
and memorable form, few are his equals 
These are the lines— 


Lorp NELSON to His GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


From my best cable tho’ I’m forced to part, 
I leave my Anchor in my Angel’s heart ; 
Love, like a pilot, shall the pledge defend, 
And for a prong his happiest quiver lend. 


ANSWER OF LoRD NELSON’s GUARDIAN 
ANGEL. 

Go where you list, each thought of Angel’s 
(Emma) soul 

Shall follow you from Indus to the Pole : 

East, west, north, south, our minds shall never 
part, 

Your Angel’s loadstone shall be Nelson’s heart. 

Farewell, and o’er the wide, wide sea 

Bright glory’s course pursue. 

And adverse winds to love and me 

Prove fair to fame and you: 

And when the dreaded hour of battle’s nigh 

Your Angel’s heart, which trembles at a sigh, 

By your superior danger bolder grown, 

Shall dauntless place ‘itself before your own, 

Happy, thrice happy, should her fond heart prove 

A shield to Valour, Constancy, and Love. 


*«* $1. George,’ April 2nd, 1801, 9 o'clock at 
night. Very tired after a hard-fought battle.” 








INDUSTRY. 


Drawn 5y M. C. Connell. 








SERENA ANN’S FIRST VALENTINE. 


By MARY E. WILKINS. 


AINT VALENTINE’S DAY came on 

a Thursday that year. ‘Tuesday, the 
twelfth, was very warm, almost spring- 
like ; people listened involuntarily for 
bluebirds and robins, and looked at the 
elm-branches against the sky, as if they 
expected to see leaves. All that winter, 
far, had been a very mild one. That 
morning Serena Ann Wells had found 
two lady’s delights blooming in a sheltered 
spot near the doorstep in the south yard, 
and carried them to school to give the 
teacher. The scholars crowded up to the 
desk to see them, and the teacher said she 
would call them her valentine. That set 
Serena Ann to thinking. After school 
began she wrote a little note—it was 
against the rules, but her curiosity was 
suddenly too much for her—on her slate, 
and held it under cover of her desk, s¢ 
Tabitha Green, who sat next, could read. 

““Did you ever hav a valentin?” she 
inquired in plain’ round characters. 
Serena Ann’s penmanship was unusually 
good, but she was a naturally poor speller. 

Tabitha nodded. Serena Ann looked 
impressed. Presently Tabitha wrote on 
her own slate one word, ‘‘ You.” She 
omitted the interrogation point, which she 
could not make very well. Instead, she 
raised her eyebrows, which was _ really 
more eloquent. 

Serena Ann shook her head. Tabitha 
Green held up one hand, with fingers and 
thumb spread, and the other with the 
small index finger extended, and the 
fingers and thumb curled under ; that 
meant that she had received six valentines. 
Serena Ann began to write on her slate 
again; when, suddenly, soft folds of blue 
cashmere swept against her face, and a 
slim white hand reached out for the slate. 
The teacher, Miss Cornelia Little, had 
come softly to her other side. ‘Com- 
municating, Serena Ann ?” inquired Miss 
Little gently. Miss Little never raised 


nor quickened her voice, still she had the 
reputation of being a very strict teacher. 

Serena Ann gave a little sigh, which 
was almost a sob, of assent. The teacher 
held up the slate, and read: “‘ Were they 
pretty °” 

The scholars craned their necks to see. 
Serena Ann’s writing was so large and 
plain that those who sat near could read 
sasily. There was a chuckle, which Miss 
Little quieted instantly with a _ look. 
‘‘Were you communicating also?” she 
said to Tabitha Green. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” replied Tabitha dis- 
consolately. 

** Hold up your slate.” 

Tabitha obeyed. There was nothing 
on the slate, however. Tabitha was very 
quick : she had erased the “‘ You” with as 
much speed as she had lowered her inter- 
rogative eyebrows. 

“You may w rite what you had on the 
slate over again,” said Miss Little with 
quiet decision. And Tabitha wrote. 

Then the two little girls were bidden to 
go out in front of the school, and there 
they stood for half an hour with their slates 
suspended from their necks by twine 
strings, hanging over their pinafores like 
breastplates. 

Tabitha did not mind the punishment 
half as much as Serena Ann did. She was 
rather a privileged character, both at home 
and in school, and was sustained under 
correction by an unshaken confidence in 
the love and admiration of all around her. 
She was a very pretty little girl, with long, 
smooth, yellow curls tied back with a blue 
ribbon, and exceedingly pink cheeks. She 
looked, as she stood there, at her mates, 
and received open glances of commiser- 
ation from the girls and shamefaced ones 
from the boys. She toed out prettily, with 
one dainty little foot pointing out from the 
hollow of the other, clasped her hands 
meekly, and saw with great complacency 
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herself reflected in her schoolmates’ 
eyes. Tabitha Green, child though 


she was, was almost impenetrable to 
punishment. But poor Serena Ann raised 
her blue pinafore with her little piteous 
hands to her face and sobbed, and 
sobbed, and sobbed, and shook as if she 
were caught in a very whirlwind of grief. 
It was the first time she had ever stood in 
the floor, the first time she had ever been 
punished in school, and she had given 
two lady’s delights to the teacher that 
very morning. Somehow, that last stung 
her worst of all. It was, to her, the first 
prick of the serpent’s tooth of ingratitude. 
It seemed to. her that if she were the 
teacher, and a little girl had brought her 
flowers in February, when flowers were 
scarce, she would not 
have made her stand 
in the floor for a first 
offence. Then there was 
another reason for Serena 
Ann’s grief: her Grand- 
father Judd had promised 
her a book if she were 
not punished in school 
all that year. 

“There is no use in 
offering her a_ reward, 
father; she never is 
punished,” Serena Ann’s 
mother had said proudly, 
and Serena Ann _ had 
heard her. Now she 
would lose the book, and 
her grandfather and 
mother would lose all 
confidence in her, and 
all through her curi- 
osity about valentines, 
and she had never even 
had one. 

She sobbed so hard 
that she disturbed the 
school; she was almost 
hysterical. 

Miss Little came and 
took her gently by the 
arm. She pitied her so 
that she wished she had 
not made her stand in 
the floor, and yet it would 
not do for her to yield. 
“Serena Ann,” she 
whispered, “you must 
calm yourself, and not cry 
so. I cannot have it. I shall have to send 
you home if you are not more quiet.” 
That would be more than Serena could 
bear, to be sent home from school. 
She quieted her sobs with a convulsive 
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effort. After a while she peered piti- 
fully over her pinafore, and her tearful 
eyes met Johnny Starrs compassionate 
ones. 

Johnny Starr was a new boy, whose 
parents had moved into Serena Ann’s 
neighbourhood the summer before. He 
was a pretty, quiet boy, and Serena Ann’s 
mother had told his mother that she 
had just as soon have him come over to 
see Serena Ann as a girl. Serena Ann her- 
self thought him almost as good as a girl. 
She went coasting and sliding with him—he 
was better than a girl in that sort of sport, 
because he always dragged her up hill on 
her sled, and that another girl would not 
do. Johnny Starr had even been known 
to play dolls to please Serena Ann, 





THE SCHOLARS CRANED THEIR NECKS, 


although he had made her promise never 
to tell the other boys. 

Now when Serena Ann met his hand- 
some brown eyes, she felt a comforting 
sense of championship. Johnny Starr, 
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moreover, gave his head an indignant jerk 
towards Miss Little, which did her good, 
though she loved Miss Little. 

Recess came soon after the girls were 
released from their position in the floor, 
and everybody went 
out, the weather was 
so warm. Johnny 
Starr followed Serena 
Ann into the north- 
east corner of the 
school-yard, where there 
was a little clump of 
pine-trees. 

He took out his jack- 
knife, and began cutting 
a “J. S.” in a pine- 
trunk, as if that was 
what he had come there 
for. 

“Say, what did you 
write that about—what 
did she send you out 
in the floor for?” he 
whispered, as he cut 
away industriously. 
Serena Ann explained. 

“It’s mean,” de- 
clared Johnny Starr. 
** Say, Serena Ann——” 

““ What ?” 

“It's too warm to 
go sliding after school, 
we'd slump through, and there ain’t 
enough snow to coast on. If you won't 
say anything about it, and your mother’s 
willing, I’d jest as lief come over and play 
dolls.” 

Serena Ann smiled gratefully at him. 
It seemed to her, at that moment, that 
he was better than a girl. Then Johnny 
Starr snapped his jack-knife together, and 
went off to the other boys, and Tabitha 
Green and Miranda Sall, the doctor’s 
daughter, joined Serena Ann. Miranda 
was one of the big girls, very bright-eyed 
and red-cheeked. She was quite a belle, 
and a power in the school. She wore 
finer clothes than any other girl, too, and 
looped up her black curls with a comb, 
and had spending-money. 

She put a plump, protecting arm around 
Serena Ann. 

‘Don’t you feel bad one bit,” said she. 
‘“‘ | had stood in the floor dozens of times 
before I was as old as you. Didn’t you 
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ever have a valentine, Serena Ann ?’ 
Serena Ann shook her head and looked 
up gratefully into the girl’s handsome 
glowing face. No words could express 
her admiration for Miranda. 
“Well, maybe you'll get one this 





year—stranger things have happened,” 
Miranda remarked meaningly, as_ she 
turned away. 

“I don’t believe but what she’ll send 
you one,” whispered Tabitha Green, and 


HE WAS BETTER THAN A GIRL IN THAT SORT OF SPORT. 


Serena Ann was seized with delightful 
though tremulous anticipation. 

She looked across at Miranda, after 
school began, and thought that she must 
be the most beautiful girl in the whole 
world. 

Serena Ann’s spirits revived as the fore- 
noon wore on. She was perfect in her 
arithmetic, did an example on the black- 
board which no one else could do, and 
she went to the head in the spelling-class. 
At noon the teacher called her to the desk, 
gave her a seed-cake out of her own 
dinner-basket, and told her how sorry she 
had felt to be obliged to punish her, when 
she had always been such a good girl, 
and Serena Ann, though she wept a little 
more, was sweetly comforted. 

Moreover, the teacher suggested that 
her Grandfather Judd might be willing, 
since it was only the twelfth of February, 
to let her start afresh in her efforts to win 
the book, and Serena Ann felt quite sure 
that he would. She could not remember 
that her grandfather had ever refused her 
anything. Her mother often said that she 
feared he would spoil her. 

Serena Ann had, during all the rest of 
that day, a vague impression of a kindly 
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intent toward her from everybody. She 
could not have expressed it plainly, but 
she felt a delightful surprise, as if she had 
a present, when people looked at her, 
especially Johnny Starr, and the teacher, 
Miranda, and her cousin Sam Wells, who 
was one of the biggest boys in school— 
quite a young man—and, when she got 
home, her Grandfather Judd. 

Her grandfather, of his own accord, 
proposed giving her another trial to win 
his offered reward. ‘* Might just as well 
call it the year begins the thirteenth of 
February as the first of January,” said he, 
and Serena Ann was radiant. Then her 
father asked if she didn’t want to go a 
sleigh-ride with him. He had to go to 
the grist-mill before supper. 

“The two will spoil that child,” Mrs. 
Wells said, when Serena Ann had gone to 
put on her hood and hat. ‘ By good 
rights she ought to be punished at home 
when she has been punished at school, 
and here they are rewarding her.” How- 
ever, if the truth had been told, Serena 
Ann’s mother would have much preferred 
to punish the teacher. When Serena Ann 
came in, all ready for her sleigh-ride, she 
looked at the soft innocent face peeping 
out of the red hood, and wondered in- 
dignantly how Miss Little could have 
punished such a dear child for a first 
offence. 

Grandfather Judd turned to her when 
the sleigh-bells had jingled out of the 
yard. ‘Tell you one thing, Maria,” 
said he, “that child’s goin’ to have a 
valentine to pay for havin’ so much 
trouble.” 

“Now, father, I don’t know. I’m 
afraid it’s kind of foolish P 

“No, it ain’t foolish, either. Child’s 
been cryin’ her eyes out.” 

““Yes, I guess she has been crying; 
her eyes were red, and she cries easy,” 
admitted her mother. “I don’t like to 
have her enter, she is so nervous.” 

“‘She’s goin’ to have the handsomest 
valentine in Solomon Badger’s store,” 
declared Grandfather Judd, rising as he 
spoke. 

‘“* Now, father, don’t you go to paying 
all creation for it ; a cheap one will please 
her just as well,” charged his daughter ; 
but she got his great-coat and cap and 
mittens for him with alacrity. 

Grandfather Judd was a heavy man, and 
subject to rheumatism, which seized him 
in his right knee before he had gone far 
on the snowy ground. He limped stiff 
and painfully on, however. Solomon 
Badger’s little store was about half a 
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mile distant, and when he got there he 
had to sit down and get his breath before 
he looked at the valentines. 

There was quite a stock of valentines 
in the boxes on the counter, and Solomon 
Badger’s grandson, ’Lonzo, was waiting to 
sell them. The trade iad been quite brisk 
since morning, though it was the day 
before Valentine’s Day. 

’Lonzo Badger waited for Grandfather 
Judd to inspect the valentines, and sucked 
a lemon-stick the while. ’Lonzo was 
fifteen, very stout, and considered not 
very bright. However, he could sell 
valentines, for the prices were all marked 
on the backs, and his grandfather was not 
afraid to trust him. Solomon Badger’s 
eyes were poor, and his granddaughter, 
Sophia, ’Lonzo’s sister, though she was 
called “bright enough,” was decidedly 
uncertain, and more given to thinking 
about her mittens and her curls than a 
good trade. So when Solomon Badger 
could press ’Lonzo into service with safety 
he was glad to do so. 

Presently Grandfather Judd got up with 
an effort and went over to look at the 
valentines. One immediately caught his 
eye. It was much the largest and hand- 
somest there, a beautiful combination of 
lace paper, embossed doors, roses, and 
angels. 

‘““How much is this one?” inquired 
Grandfather Judd. 

‘* Marked on the back,” mumbled 
*Lonzo, sucking his lemon-drop. 

Grandfather Judd looked, and saw that 
the valentine was marked fifty cents. ‘That 
seemed to him rather an extravagant price. 
He made up his mind never to tell how 
much he gave, and to scratch out the 
mark. But he could not resist the tempt- 
ation: it was so decidedly the handsomest 
valentine there. 

He bought it and started out’ with it; 
then suddenly changed his mind. He 
remembered that the post-office was a 
quarter of a mile farther, that his rheum- 
atism was bad, and that it was a day too 
early to post the valentine. He remem- 
bered, also, that his son-in-law was going 
to Westdale to trade a cow the next 
day, and that it would, perhaps, not be 
convenient to get to the post-office before 
Valentine’s Day; so he gave *Lonzo 
Badger five cents, told him to buy a one- 
cent stamp for the valentine and put it in 
the office the next day, and he might keep 
the remaining four cents for himself. 
“‘Guess he’s smart enough for that,” said 
the old man to himself as he toiled home. 
He never reflected that the envelope was 
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not directed and that he had not told 
’Lonzo for whom it was intended. 

As for ’Lonzo, there was a certain kind 
of red-and-white peppermint confection 
which he very much favoured, called a 
kiss. Five cents would just purchase one. 





the shop where his favourite sweetmeat 
was on sale, and bought one. As for the 
valentine, he had taken that out from the 
envelope and placed it back in stock. 

It was about half-past seven o'clock 
when Miss Little, the school-teacher, 


**SHE 'S GOING TO HAVE THE HANDSOMEST VALENTINE.” 


His appetite for sweets was abnormal, and 
his conscience somewhat sluggish, possibly 
as a result. 


He put Grandfather Judd’s five cents in 
his pocket, and as soon as his grandfather 
finished supper and came in to tend store, 
he slipped out, raced down the road to 


came in with the young man who was 
paying her attention. They had been 
taking a little stroll in the moonlight, and 
she had been telling him how she had 
punished that dear littlke Serena Ann 
Wells for whispering about a valentine; 
how sorry she was, and how she had 
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wished to send her a valentine, to atone— 
and the young man had been thinking 
how sweet and tender-hearted she must be. 

Miss Little at once selected the same 
valentine which had pleased Grandfather 
Judd. 

“This is the prettiest,” said she. ‘I 
will take this.” She furthermore decided, 
as Grandfather Judd had done, that, since 
it was a day too soon, and there might 
be difficulty about having the valentine 
posted if she took it home, she would leave 
it at the store and have it sent from there. 

‘‘T suppose some of you will be going 
to the post-office to-morrow ?” said she. 

“Oh, yes, Ma’am,” replied Solomon 
Badger, blinking at her: he had not the 
least idea who she was. 

The school - teacher did not repeat 
Grandfather Judd’s mistake, but she made 
one of her own. She borrowed a pen and 
ink of Solomon Badger, and carefully 
directed the envelope which was to hold 
the valentine to Miss Serena Ann Dodd, 
Riggsville, N.Y. 

Dodd was the name of the young man 
who was waiting upon the school-teacher, 
and when she married him she was to go 
to Riggsville, N.Y., to live. 

After the envelope was directed, Miss 
Little gave Solomon Badger a penny to 
buy a stamp, and she and Mr. Dodd bade 
him good evening and wente@ut. After 
they had gene, Solomon Badger spied the 
envelope ; discovered that the valentine 
was not inclosed, and began to search for 
the one she had ‘chosen. He held up 
many to the light, and finally thought he 
had it, but he was mistaken. It was quite 
another valentine than the one Miss Little 
had purchased which was_ posted next 
day, went to Riggsville, N.Y., and finally 
brought up in the Dead Letter Office, where 
it must be now. 

It was eight o’clock when the valentine 
was sold for the third time to Miranda 
Sall. She came in with another girl, 
Lottie Goodwin, and both had their heads 
together over some valentines which Lottie 
had received, early as it was. They were 
so much interested in them that Miranda 
did not hurry about her purchase, but 
finally she selected the same valentine 
which had suited Grandfather Judd and 
Miss Little, and addressed the envelope 
7 this time, and gave it to Lottie 
Goodwin to post, because her way home 
lay past the office. Miranda never thought 
about its being a day too soon. 

The girls parted at Solomon Badger’s 
door, Miranda going one way and Lottie 
another. 
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Lottie put the new valentine in a silk 
bag which she carried on her arm. It 
contained, also, her other valentines which 
she had just received. When she reached 
the office it was closed, and she had to 
deposit the valentine in the outside letter- 
box on the door. It was dark, and just 
then she caught sight of a man coming, 
and that startled her. Thus it happened 
that she drew out of her silk bag Serena 
Ann’s new valentine, and one of her old 
ones; dropped the old one in the letter- 
box and the new one on the snow, and 
sped along home, never dreaming what she 
had done. 

The next morning Serena Ann’s cousin, 
Sam Wells, drove over from the east 
village, where he lived, very early, in order 
to get the horse shod before school, and, 
passing the post-office, saw something 
white on a snow-bank. He stopped, got 
out, whoaing all the time because his horse 
was restive, and investigated. ' ‘‘I declare, 
it’s a valentine!” cried Sam Wells. He 
tried to pick it up, but it-was frozen down. 
There had been quite a thaw the day 
before, and the weather had grown colder 
during the night. Sam was very careful, 


but he had to leave the addressed part of 
the envelope in the snow. 
He got in the sleigh, gathered up the 


reins, and examined the valentine as he 
went along. ‘‘ Declare, I’ll take it in to 
Badger’s, and if they don’t know anything 
about it, I’ll send it to Serena Ann,” 
said he. 

Sam Wells went to Solomon Badger’s 
about fifteen minutes before school-time, 
and found Sophia in attendance. She 
blushed and smiled when he entered. She 
considered Sam quite a desirable beau. 

“Hullo, Sophia,” said he, ‘ever see 
this before ?” 

Sophia bent her pink face over the 
valentine, ther: raised it. ‘‘ No, I guess 
not,” said she, looking up in Sam’s face. 

** Look sharp and see cj 

**T did look sharp.” 

“No, you didn’t. 
at me.’ 

“You great conceited boy, 
never speak to you again.” 

* Well, you did,” returned Sam honestly. 
‘Did you ever see it before, Sophia? | 
found it out by the post-office. I thought 
if you knew anything about it, if it came 
from here, I would bring it back, but if 
you didn’t I’d send it to my cousin, Serena 
Ann.” 

“‘T never set eyes on it before,” 
Sophia shortly. But she still 
coquettishly at Sam. 


You were looking 


you! I'll 


replied 
smiled 











SERENA ANN’S 


“Well, then, I want to buy an envelope, 
and I wish you’d address it e 

“Address it yourself,” 
rupted saucily. 

“Now, Sophia, my hands are cold, and 
I can’t write fine enough to go on a val- 
entine. You ‘do it and send it down to 





Sophia inter- 
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a young man from the east village came in 
and asked her to go a little way for a drive. 
Sophia called her grandfather in to mind 
the store, got herself ready, jumped into 
the sleigh with the — man, and was 
away. And that was the last she thought 
of Sam Wells and Serena Ann’s valentine. 





THE VALENTINE WAS SOLD FOR THE THIRD TIME TO MIRANDA SALL. 


the office by ’Lonzo; 
I’ve got to hurry, 
too.” 

“Well,” said Sophia, 
sham reluctance. 


that’s a good girl. 
because it’s schooltime, 


with 
** Leave it here, then.” 


And Sam left the valentine, and a penny 
for postage, with the envelope which he 
had selected, and hastily went his way. 
Sophia took up the envelope to address it, 
and then a sleigh stopped at the door, and 
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a pout of 


Her grandfather struck the envelope when 
he came in, discovered the valentine in it, 
took it out, and returned it to its old place. 

It was not sold again until after school 
that night, and then Johnny Starr was the 
purchase r. He had shaken the iron 
savings bank in which he had deposited 
his money, earned by selling berries the 
summer before, until he got fifty-two cents, 
all in pennies. He gave them to Solomon 
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Badger for the valentine and an envelope, 

and watched anxiously while the old man 

counted them—it took him a long while. 

Then he trudged off with his purchase. 

There was no question of posting it in 

Johnny Starr’s mind, because he had not 

shaken out enough pennies to buy a stamp. 
He gave it to Serena Ann the next 

morning, before school, slipping it into 

her hands when nobody was looking, 

Serena Ann looked at it, coloured high, 

then turned white. She was almost ready 

to cry. To 

think she 

had a valen- 

tine, and 

such a val- 

entine! She 

showed it to 

one, then 

another. By 

noon every- 

body in 

school had 

seen the 

valentine, 

teacher and 

all. ‘Johnny 

gave it to 

me,” she 

admitted 


innocently, 
with a grate- 
ful, loving 
glance at 
ohnny. 


“Who did 


you say 
gave it you, 
Serena 
Ann?” asked Sam Wells with an astonished 
air. 

‘Johnny Starr.” Sam Wells whistled. 
At noon Miss Little called her up to the 
desk and questioned her. Then she called 
up Johnny Starr and asked where he got 
the valentine. ‘‘ At Mr. Solomon Badger’s,” 
replied Johnny stoutly. Serena Ann did 
not know what it all meant. She ‘was 
bewildered when Miranda Sall and Lottie 
Goodwin and the other big girls came to 
her at afternoon recess and told her that 
Miranda gave her that valentine and not 
Johnny. She was more bewildered when 
she got home and found that her Grand- 


‘* EVER SEEN THIS BEFORE?” 
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father Judd had given it to her. It began 
to seem to poor little Serena Ann as if 
everything was out of proportion and 
topsy-turvy, and people were behaving 
like fairy stories. However, Serena Ann 
was not the only person who was bewild- 
ered. Her elders were as much nonplussed 
as she. For several days the whole village 
was in a turmoil over Serena Ann’s valen- 
tine. Everybody questioned wildly who 
had or had not bought it. Johnny Starr 
was accused of stealing it; Sam Wells for 
finding _it 
and keeping 
it unlaw- 
fully, and 
both were 
acquitted. 
Sam, be- 
cause he 
did not 
seem to 
have kept 
it after all, 
and Johnny 
because of 
the testi- 
mony of 
his parents 
and __ Solo- 
mon Badger. 
‘Loanaso 
Badger was 
discovered 
to be guilty 
of petty 
dishonesty, 
and whipped 
with a birch 
stick, but 
that did not go far toward the solution of 
the whole mystery. Some of it was always 
dark in the minds of the village. It seemed 
unquestionable that one valentine had been 
sold several times, and Solomon Badger 
offered to refund the money. But it was 
difficult to ascertain to whom it was due, 
and he was poor, so all concerned refused 
any restitution. 

At all events, Serena Ann had _ her 
valentine—her first one. And she never 
had any doubt as to who had given it to 
her. It was Johnny Starr, and he had 
bought it with his huckleberry money, 
which he had shaken out of his iron bank. 





A GIFTED 


By C. 


T is a fine position—the editorial chair 

of a great daily journal. The time 

has gone for all the glamour which once 

secured for Mr. Delane, of the Zimes, the 

attentions alike of courtiers and statesmen. 

Nevertheless, there are at least a good half- 

dozen posts in English journalism which 

represent an immense amount of power 
and of authority. 
Public opinion is 
not as easily in- 
fluenced as it was, 
but it zs largely 
influenced by its 
daily Press. It is 
curious to note how 
many of the men 
who are exercising 
this kind of influ- 


ence are under forty 


years of age. Mr. 
Buckle, I believe, 
was considerably 
under that age 
when he took the 
editorial chair of 
the Zimes, and to- 
day the editors of 
the Morning Post, 
the Daily News, 
and the Daily 
Chronicle are all 
young men. Mr. 
Massingham, of 
the Daily Chronicle, 
is still, indeed, 
some way below 
forty, and in appearance he has all the 
signs of a most pronounced youthfulness. 

Mr. Henry Massingham was born in 
Norwich, where his father was the 
manager of Gurney’s Bank. An elder 
brother, Joseph, went to Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he attained to many 
scholastic successes. Dr. Jowett thought 
great things of him, and foretold a 
brilliant career. He won a Fellowship 
of Merton,.and was on the high road toa 
realisation of the prophecies of his friends 
when his promise was cut short by an 
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early and a tragic death. He had gone to 
his room to dress for dinner, and was 
found severely burnt by the side of the 
fire, upon which he had fallen ina fainting 
fit. He died of his injuries, leaving behind 
him not only a reputation for scholarship, 
but also a character for nobility of mind 
and heart which has left an indelible 
impression upon a 
large circle. Mr. 
Henry Massingham 
did not follow his 
brother to Oxford. 
He was in similar 
plight to the poet 
Byron. He, like 
Byron, said 
“Oxford”; his 
friends, like 
Byron’s, said 
“Cambridge.” 
Byron gave way, 
and went to Trinity 
College, and hated 
his Alma Mater for 
ever. Mr. Massing- 
ham did not give 
way, and was known 
to neither of the 
sister Universities 
as a student. 

He, however, 
carried away from 
the Norwich 
Grammar School a 
reputation for 
zealous scholarship. 
There he was a pupil of Dr. Jessopp, now 
Canon Jessopp, the author of many delight- 
ful books. From the Norwich Grammar 
School, indeed, young Massingham carried 
away something more tangible—an enor- 
mous pile of handsomely bound prize 
volumes, which still ornament his library 
at Streatham. From school he went to 
the office of the city newspaper, the 
Norfolk News. This substantial old county 
paper was under the editorship of his 
guardian, the late Mr. J. H. Tillett. 
Associated with it was, and still is, an 
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admirable daily journal, the astern 
Daily Press. Vhe editor then, and now, 
Mr. James Spilling, is a kindly and gifted 
man. His little book, ‘Giles’s Trip to 
London,” gave many a hearty laugh to the 
last generation, and to-day Mr. Spilling is 
well known as a leading light among 
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A GIFTED EDITOR. 


of social and journalistic possibilities in 
Norwich. What could London give? He 
had, however, one card. He was engaged 
to write a weekly letter for his old paper, 
the Norfolk News. Here he succeeded a 
man who has since become famous. Mr. 
Hale White, better known to the literary 
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MR. MASSINGHAM’S HOUSE AT STREATHAM. 


Swedenborgians. At one time it seemed 
as if Mr. Massingham would come under 
the influence of Swedenborg, but this was 
not to be. 

Even so beautiful and enlightened a 
city as Norwich could not long content 
an ambitious man. While still not much 
more than a boy, Mr. Massingham betook 
himself to London. His Norwich friends 
thought him rash. They saw all kinds 


world as “ Mark Rutherford,” used to write 
the Norfolk News London Letter. He is 
now counted for one of the most distin- 
guished authors of the day, as_ his 
successor has become one of the most 
distinguished editors ! 

A ready pen and a singular gift of style 
soon gave young Massingham a position 
among the men of Fleet Street. He ac- 
cepted an editorship at the National Press 
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Agency—an organisation whose business 
it is to send syndicated London Letters all 
over the country. Then came his first 
great chance. .Mr. T. P. O’Connor started 
the S/ar, and he asked Mr. Massingham to 
be his assistant-editor. The combination, 
it is no exaggeration to say, took the town 
by storm. ‘The paper made its way among 
people who tried hard to hate its methods 
as savouring rather more of American 
journalism than of English. But this 
union of Saxon and Celt did not last for 
long. ‘T. P.’ retired from the S/éar. 
Mr. Massingham reigned for a short time 
in his stead. Then 
the Daily Chronicle 
loomed ahead 
under the editor- 
ship of Mr. A. E. 
Fletcher. Mr. 
Massingham be- 
came its assistant- 
editor, and the 
former Clerkenwell 
News showed itself 
as one of the most 
lively of London 
dailies. How much 
of this was Mr. 


Fletcher, how much 
Massingham, 


Mr. 
their friends are not 
agreed. Both are 
good fellows, both 
able writers. Mr. 
Fletcher retired to 
become editor of a 
bright religious 
organ, the Vew Age; 
and Mr. Massing- 
ham occupies the 
editorial chair of 
the Daily Chronicle. 

Mr. Massingham 
flourishes as head of a great demo- 
cratic organ by virtue of a wide sympathy 
with every phase of life, by the right of 
great refinement of thought combined 
with strong and enthusiastic political 
convictions. He is honest as the day, 
and he can write with a vigour and 
picturesqueness which has no_ superior 
among political-leader writers. The time is 
fast coming when the editor-in-chief of a 
great daily will no longer be required to 
be a politician. The political leader- 
writing will be as much a department of 
the paper as drama or dress. Mr. 
Massingham is so many-sided and so 
keenly alive that he would still remain an 
ideal editor-in-chief. 
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The line for which Mr. Massingham is 
responsible upon the Turko-Greek crisis 
coincides with the view of only a portion 
of my readers. It has even brought him 
into conflict with a number of well-known 
men of his own party. That Mr. Mas- 
singham, however, holds the position 
which he has taken with abundant con- 
scientiousness and sincerity is not doubted 
by any who know him. It is a policy 
based not so much upon partisanship 
arising from the rivalry of Christian and 
Mussulman as upon his intense love of 
freedom, which he considers was in 

jeopardy in Crete. 
That Greece 
should boldly con- 
front the Powers 
of Europe in this 
matter makes that 
little nation en- 
tirely heroic in his 
eyes. The Greeks 
may be com- 
mercially unreli- 
able, they may 
possess few of the 
virtues and all of 
the vices of the 
Greece of Aristides. 
The Turks may be 
brave soldiers — it 
is undeniable. 
They may be, 
many of them, 
honest, kindly 
fellows enough in 
time of peace. 
All this, Mr. 
Massingham 
argues, has nothing 
Photo by Russell. to do with the 
problem at stake— 
the prestige of the 
barbaric powers as against the free and 
civilised. England, France, the United 
States, these are the nations which Mr. 
Massingham, rightly or wrongly, would 
like to see side by side on behalf of all 
free and progressive movements. You 
may agree or not, but you will like the 
ardent, enthusiastic manner in which these 
views are expressed. 

The literary achievement of the editor 
of the Dazly Chronicle includes a volume 
on journalism and numerous essays on 
political problems. His favourite amuse- 
ment is golfing; his favourite authors 
Horace and Heine. Mr. Massingham 
has a charming wife and three beautiful 
children. 
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science of meteor- 
j rapid strides, and 
is annually becoming a subject of greater 
importance in scientific circles. Diversity 
of opinion exists as to the usefulness of 
results hitherto chronicled, but there can 
be little doubt that the compilation of 
observations made at the different meteor- 
ological stations throughout the country is 
bound to be in no small degree beneficial 
in aiding scientists to forecast the weather. 
Observers, especially at 
high-level stations, have 
many difficulties to con- 
tend with, and on 
numerous occasions the 
observations are taken at 


F recent years the 
ology has made 


great personal risk. 


The Observatory on 
Ben Nevis is, as is well 
known, the’ highest 
meteorological station in 
Britain, and the scientific 
results obtained there are 
in consequence of no 
small importance. It is 
now thirteen years ago 
since this Observatory was 
opened, and, as a result, 
the science of meteorology 
has been considerably 
enriched. Hitherto 
undreamt-of principles connected with 
the state of the atmosphere, in reference 
tc.temperature, pressure, humidity, and 
motion, have been discovered, and optical 
phenomena of every description have been 
witnessed and recorded. 

Prior to the erection of the Observatory, 
Mr. Clement L. Wragge, now Meteor- 
ologist to the Australian Government, 
wrote to the Scottish Meteorological 
Society offering to ascend Ben Nevis daily 
and take observations at the summit 
simultaneously with observations made at 
Fort William, conditional on the Society 
undertaking to bear any expense in con- 
nection with the work. The offer was 
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Rankin, Observatory Superintendent. 


accepted, and from June to October, 1881, 
these observations were carried on with- 
out a single day’s break. The results 
obtained at the two points of observation 
confirmed the belief that a station on Ben 
Nevis would be of incalculable benefit 
from a scientific point of view. Sensible 
of this, the council of the Scottish Meteor- 
ological Society, strengthened by repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Society of London, 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and the 
Glasgow Philosophical 
Society, who form the 
Board of Directors, made 
an appeal to the public for 
funds to enable them to 
build an Observatory on 
the summit. A prompt 
response was made to the 
appeal, and very soon the 
sum of £4000 had been 
subscribed, with the result 
that the new meteor- 
ological station was erected 
and completed towards 
the end of 1883. The 
original building  con- 
sisted of one room, which 
had to serve as Office, 
kitchen, and general 
living-room, with three 
bed-rooms, store-rooms, 
coal-cellar, etc., opening off it. This, how- 
ever, was found to be too small to admit 
of satisfactory results being obtained ; and 
in 1884 another room, to serve as laboratory 
and telegraph office, two additional bed- 
rooms, anda room for visitors were added. 
A tower about thirty feet in height, which 
serves the double purpose of carrying a set 
of anemometers and of providing a con- 
venient exit when the winter snows have 
closed the ordinary doorway, was also 
erected. The Observatory is substantially 
built, and is all of one storey, except the 
tower. The dry-stone walls vary in thickness 
from four feet inthe less exposed parts toten 
feet at the base of the tower ; the windows 
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are all double, and the roof is covered 
with lead overlaid with snow-boarding. 
Although the velocity of the gales on Ben 
Nevis frequently exceed 130 miles an hour, 
no damage has been done to the building 
beyond the breaking of an occasional pane 
of glass. Some idea of the inconvenience 
suffered by the meteorologists during their 
first winter’s work on the mountain top 
may be gathered from the following 
interesting details given by the super- 
intendent. ‘‘No arrangement,” he ex- 
plains, ‘‘had been made for keeping the 
doorway of the. Observatory clear of snow- 
drifts in bad weather, with the result that 
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futile. Even as late as May 1884, the 
continuity of the outside observations were 
broken from this cause.” With all these 
difficulties to contend with, the meteor- 
ological results obtained during the first 
year were necessarily somewhat incom- 
plete, but after the additions and improve- 
ments tothe Observatory had been executed, 
hourly observations could invariably be 
depended on. In gales, however, it is 
sometimes impossible to go outside, and 
the superintendent speaks of an occasion in 
February 1885 when all outside observing 
was stopped for fifteen hours. ‘“‘ It was 
impossible,” he says, “to stand, or even 
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constant digging had to be resorted to. 
Great wreaths of snow soon accumulated 
round the house, rising almost to the roof 
and completely hiding the walls, making it 
necessary to cut a tunnel-like passage in 
order to obtain the daily observations. 
This passage, while not difficult to keep 
clear in fine weather, was constantly filled 
up as soon as the wind rose. To overcome 
the drawback, an archway of snow blocks 
and tarpaulins was constructed, but as no 
door could be placed at the outer end, 
there was always the danger of drift blow- 
ing in and blocking the exit. When the 
snow reached its full winter depth of ten 
or twelve feet all attempts to keep this 
doorway clear in bad weather proved 


to crawl, to windward, and the most care- 
fully shielded lantern was blown out at 
once. During the height of the gale the 
air was full of snow-drift intermixed with 
lumps of hardened snow torn from the 
ground by the violence of the wind. One 
of these flying pieces broke the only 
window that was above the snow, and 
another smashed half-a-dozen louvres in 
the Stevenson’s screen for the thermo- 
meters.” In high winds it used to be 
the practice of the observers to rope 
themselves together, but experience has 
taught them that it is safer to lie down, 
and ropes are only now used in extremely 
exposed parts. 

The instruments in regular use comprise 
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a Fortin barometer, maximum and mini- 
mum, dry and wet bulb thermometers, rain 
or snow gauge of special design, ozone 
tests, Campbell’s sunshine-recorder, ane- 
mometers for direction and velocity of the 
wind, and photographic apparatus. In 
the tower there is also an instrument for 
counting the dust particles in the air, 
readings from which show a variation in 
the number of particles existent from over 
200,000 to less than 100 per cubic inch. 
The day of twenty-four hours is divided 
into watches—eight hours long at night 
and four during the day. Thus there is 
always at least one of the observers 
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hemispheres, but irregular hollow bodies, 
bristling all over with pointed crystals. In 
like manner the thermometer-box becomes 
serrated with rows of teeth, which quickly 
coalesce into a solid, so that the instruments 
are no longer in contact with the free 
atmosphere. 

The optical meteorological phenomena 
observed on Ben Nevis are of great interest 
and beauty. As the observers are prac- 
tically in the clouds for most of the time, 
many opportunities are afforded of 
minutely examining the optical effects 
of mist or cloud on the rays of the 
sun or moon. When a thin, almost 
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keeping watch over the weather, and going 
out punctually at each hour to read the 


various instruments. In addition to these 
instrumental observations, full notes are 
also taken when called for, regarding 
thunder, lightning, glories, halos, St. 
Elmo’s fire, etc. The actual observations 
occupy only five or ten minutes, but during 
the remainder of the time there is plenty 
to do in filling up the daily records, 
checking the results, and drawing up daily 
and monthly averages of the readings of 
each instrument. The formation of snow 
crystals from fog on the Observatory and 
other exposed objects has also engaged 
the special attention of the meteor- 
ologists. With these accretions, the cups 
of the anemometers are no_ longer 


imperceptible, film of scud-cloud or mist 
covers the moon, coronz of the most vivid 
colours are formed. These coronz, as 
is well known, consist of coloured rings 
arranged concentrically round the moon 
or sun. Each ring has all the usual spectro- 
scopic or rainbow colours to more or less 
perfection arranged with the red belt out- 
side. In winter when the sun is low— 
even at noon—the shadow of a person 
standing near the cliff that runs all along 
the northern side of the mountain is cast 
clear of the hill and shown in the valley 
below. Although rainbows are rarely seen 
from the summit, fog-bows, halos, and 
glories are common. St. Elmo’s fire, 
which is not infrequently witnessed from 
the top, calls for the observers’ special 





attention. It usually appears like little 
jets of flame on the lightning - rod, 
anemometers, etc., but in the more brilliant 
displays, every post and chimney is tipped 
with fire, and electric sparks glimmer on the 
observer’s hat, pencil, or fingers. It is 
invariably accompanied by a peculiar hiss- 
ing noise, and is generally the precursor 
of a heavy fall of hail or snow. Lightning 
frequently enters the Observatory, both 
by the stove-pipes and telegraph- -wire, 
and on one or two occasions has done 
slight damage. Last year the telegraph 
instrument was completely shattered from 
this cause, and one of the staff was rendered 
unconscious from the effects of the shock. 
On that occasion the Observatory also 
caught fire, which, however, was got 
under before much havoc had _ been 
wrought. 

Prior to the advance of winter, the 
Observatory is stocked with coals, tinned 
food, and sundries for nine months. The 
provisions are conveyed on horseback by 
way of the bridle path, made by the 
Meteorological Society at considerable 
expense. Tourists who use this path in 
making the ascent are each charged one 
shilling, which goes towards a fund for 
keeping the road in repair. In winter 
the telegraph-wire is the observers’ sole 
means of communicating with the lower 
world. When the snow begins to dis- 
appear, or has become so hardened as to 
permit of the ascent being made, the road 
surveyor goes up every second week with 
letters and newspapers, and brings down 
a collection of daily observation records. 
It is, however, considerably dangerous to 
ascend the mountain in winier, as fogs 
and mist come down without any warning, 
and completely obliterate all landmarks. 
Even the snow itself is deceptive, espe- 
cially when overhanging the precipices 
in great wreaths, recognisable only by the 
initiated. 

Animal life is somewhat rare on the 
summit, but an occasional fox or weasel 
may be observed in the rocks. Snow 
buntings build their nests regularly in the 
cliffs below the Observatory, and in winter 
are quite tame. The observers have on 
more than one occasion caught mice in 
the building, and their existence there has 
given rise to a good deal of controversy. 
About a year ago a live frog was taken to 
the Observatory, where it has remained 
ever since, and, although partaking of 
nothing in the way of food, it seems as 
lively as when it was taken up. 

Recognising the necessity for a com- 
parison of weather conditions on Ben 
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Nevis with those prevalent at sea-level, 
the Meteorological Society in 1891 opened 
an Observatory at Fort William, which is 
situated about forty feet above sea-level. 
The two stations are connected by tele- 
graph, and results can thus be compared 
with considerable ease. The instruments 
in use at the low-level Observatory are 
similar to those at the summit station, 
with the exception that they are self- 
recording. At the base station there 
is also a seismograph for recording 
earth tremors. A report containing 





A HOLE IN THE SNOW TWENTY FEET DEEP, 
AT BEN NEVIS OBSERVATORY. 


the readings of the different instruments, 
with notes regarding any special weather 
conditions, is wired to the principal 
daily newspapers at nine o'clock each 
evening. Last year a third Observatory, 
situated about halfway up Ben Nevis, was 
opened, the object of which is to ascertain 
with greater precision than has hitherto 
been possible the extent to which anti- 
cyclones descend on the mountain, and 
also the relations of pressure, temperature, 
and humidity there, as compared with 
similar elements at Fort William and on 
the summit. 

In summer thousands of tourists ascend 
Ben Nevis, many preferring to go up at 
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night in order to witness a sunrise from 
the top. There is a small hotel near the 
Observatory where refreshments and sleep- 
ing accommodation can be got at prices 
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and in engineering circles is receiving 
a good deal of attention. 


The writer has to acknowledge his 


indebtedness to Mr. Rankin, the Observ- 


LOW LEVEL OBSERVATORY, FORT WILLIAM. 


which are not unreasonable. A proposal 
to construct a railway to the summit, 
worked on the same principle as that up 
the Righi, is at present under consideration, 


_atory superintendent, for the assistance 


given by him in the preparation of this 
article, and also for the photographs which 
are reproduced. 





RIP AND MY RECANTATION. 
By ALFRED SLADE. 
IP was doubly depraved. By birth than a honeymoon; and one fine day the 
a Frenchman — nay, more, a_ poet’s landlord, who had hitherto been 


Parisian—he had naturally a distinct vein 
of gallantry in his character: by education 
a Bohemian—a Bohemian of Montmartre— 
he enjoyed a freedom of conduct abso- 
lutely deplorable. He first saw the light 
of day under the counter of a wineshop. 
Of his father he had no acquaintance, 
either then or ever; and of his mother he 
never appeared to remember much in after 
life, so that the inference is that she was 
no better than she ought to be. 

About that time a poet on the Buttes 
had a death in his family: it was that of a 
maiden aunt whom he had never seen— 
whom he had up to then never yearned to 
see. But a thousand francs came to him as 
his share of her estate, and he shed a day’s 
decorous tears in consequence. Then, 
doubtless in the endeavour to make her 
memory popular and her money of public 
benefit, he set about circulating it; one 
sequence of which proceeding was that he 
bought Rip. 

Rip had now passed the dumpy stage of 
childhood: they had cut his tail and shaved 
him like a lion (for it is of a dog we are 
speaking, you know), and from a Parisian 
point of view he was acknowledged, and he 
himself was conscious of it, the prettiest 
poodle of the quarter. He held his mous- 
tache aloft in conquering arrogance ; he 
trotted along with a springy instep and a 
conscious pride, and behind him waved 
aloft the tuft of his stubby tail. 

His life for a few brief weeks was one 
of thrill and adventure. He made the 
acquaintance, and a close acquaintance, 
too, of all the cardinal vices: he was his 
master’s companion everywhere, and com- 
menced to live up to his name. He learnt 
to smoke and drink ; he never came home 
till morning; he knew the caress of a 
dainty gloved hand, and became used to 
the sound of the Srou-frou of silk. 

His youth passed merrily as a jester’s 
bell ; but passed, alas ! too soon. For a 
thousand francs is only great in theory: in 
practice, and Montmartre, it lasts less long 


excluded from any enjoyment of auntie’s 
fortune, came in and seized all the effects 
the law deemed superfluous. Rip went 
with the rest; and there were left to the 
poet only his bed, one table, two chairs, 
and his manuscripts. To a poet, of course, 
that was nothing: he sold the table and 
chairs to buy cognac and tobacco; then 
went to bed and commenced to write a 
five-act tragedy in blank verse. 

But to Rip the change was terrible; he 
found himself the property of a dog- 
dealer. He was flung into a cart among a 
lot of other dogs, some of them not at all 
toney; and presently flung out again into 
a large back-yard into a company still 
more undesirable. They were fed twice a 
day only; such food, mostly meal and 
water, and such manners, every dog fight- 
ing to get near the dirty trough! Rip 
disdained to eat for a day or two; but his 
flanks became flabby, and his hunger at 
last made him quite forget his dignity. 
So he, too, struggled with the rest, and the 
first morning got nearly killed by a big 
mongrel low-bred bulldog. Henceforth 
he had to use strategy, and was fain to be 
content if he could sneak in after the rest 
had eaten and -obtain a few remnants that 
still stuck to the sides. 

Even then he was not left in peace to 
suffer and be silent: the dealer insisted on 
his performing such ridiculous feats as 
begging and walking round on his hind- 
legs only, and when he refused, as any 
poodle with an atom of pride should do, 
he was struck with a filthy little whip ; and 
when he howled in protest, and tried to 
bite, he was struck again and still again, 
until he did as he was told, as humbly as 
the veriest Jerusalem ass. And he would 
sit in a corner, alone and desolate, and 
dimly begin to understand something of 
the law of compensation, and remember 
with regret the good times gone, for which 
he was suffering now. 

Next cameanother change. He and three 
or four other poodles were taken from the 
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yard in charge of a young man; they were 
walked many miles through the street at 
the end of a long chain, taken to a rail- 
way station, bundled into a guard’s van, 
and left there in the dark. When the light 
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The next morning, Rip, as being the 
handsomest, was brought forth and bathed 
until his eyes smarted, and combed until 
his whole body ached; then he had a 
piece of ribbon tied on his forehead, was 


SNEAK IN AFTER THE REST HAD EATEN AND OBTAIN A FEW REMNANTS THAT STILL 
STUCK TO THE SIDES. 


came in again they found themselves by 


the side of a ship; up the gangway they 
were dragged, and led forward to the fore- 
castle. Then for many an hour they felt 
the floor beneath them heave and roll and 
rumble ; strange discomforts came into 
their stomachs; they barked and were 
beaten; they had no consolation but to 
be sick, and when that became no longer 
possible, to lie down and sweat in 
agony. 

Rip’s insolence was quite gone now; 
he was surprised to find himself growing 
tender to the other poodles, and when they 
licked him in sympathy he saw nothing 
better than to lick them back. And they 
all crouched closer together, and wondered 
how long it would take them to die. Only 
they did not die ; the propeller throbbed 
more slowly, and at last stopped altogether, 
and trembling in -every limb they were 
dragged out again on to another quay, 
into another train, along more streets, 
into another yard, without any distinct im- 
pression of their surroundings ; and as the 
evening closed in, they ate some delicious 
meat, and closed their eyes in sweet and 
dreamless slumber. 


given another good meal, and even patted 
caressingly. And as he trotted proudly out 
of the gate, at the end of a glistening 
chain, his old hauteur came back: his 
companions barked at him in farewell; 
he disdained to reply, and went off with- 
out a sound. 

Along the streets he and his keeper 
went, Rip with a step of pride and can- 
scious beauty: along the streets where fine 
carriages passed and beautiful ladies in 
brightly coloured raiment. Ever and anon 
one of the ladies would stop; the man 
who led him would say some words in 
language that sounded nasal and uncouth ; 
then the lady would answer, and depart as 
if in regret. Until at length they stopped 
beside an open carriage. It was drawn, 
it is true, by one horse only, but he was of 
a fiery colour and his trappings very spark- 
ling ; and in the carriage was a lady more 
beautiful, in Rip’s opinion, than any he 
had yet seen; and her hair was the colour 
of the sun, and her fingers covered with 
jewels, and her ankles coquettishly exposed 
in open-work stockings, with yellow silk 
running up the sides into the foam of her 
laces. And by her side sat a young man 
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with a head much like a pickaxe, socketed 
into a very large, very stiff, and very high 
collar, and his clothes were perfect fitting 
and his dull buff spats a dream. 

The lady no sooner saw Rip than she 
clapped her hands in joy, and said some- 
thing with a laugh. Rip waited for no 
more ; jerking the chain from his keeper’s 
hand he sprang quickly into the carriage 
and into the lady’s lap, and with a shiver 
of satisfaction nestled closer into the bed 
formed by his weight, lay down, and curled 
himself to go to sleep. The lady stooped 
over him and kissed him; the man said 
some words that seemed to be of money ; 
the youth said nothing, but gazed before 
him and looked ve try glum. Then the lady 
took his arm, as in caressing entreaty, and 
he drew forth many shining pieces of gold 
and tossed them to the man waiting ex- 
pectant on the curb; and the man touched 
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I come in, where Rip and I first made 
acquaintance. His home was _ hence- 
forth the ground-floor of a Westminster. 
flat; mine was the second floor of the 
same flat. We became acquainted on the 
staircase, through the intermediary of my 
fox-terrier Floss. Floss was the most 
perfect little lady that ever walked—an 
Englishwoman to her finger-tips, and a 
perfect dragon for etiquette. Rip, by dint 
of much eating and attention, had become 
fat again, and more impertinent than ever; 
so that when he met Flossie on the stair 
he found it quite natural to wish her a 
good morning. Floss had never been 
introduced to him, did not know him—did 
not, apparently, want to know him. She 
simply passed on one side and cut him 
dead. But Rip’s nature was not one to 
silently suffer a rebuff; he followed and 
renewed his overtures, at which Flossie 


THE YOUTH SAID NOTHING, BUT GAZED BEFORE HIM AND LOOKED VERY GLUM. 


his hat and said some words in thanks, 
and the carriage rolled rapidly away, and 
life for Rip commenced to wear a different, 
brighter look. 

Now this point of the history is where 


became so indignant and upset that she. 
turned and snapped viciously at his nose. 


That was no time for reflection. Rip 
galloped up the _ staircase, howling 
piteously; met me coming down, tried 
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to dart between my legs, and almost 
threw me over. 

I, a man, have, I suppose, an hereditary 
clemency for wrong-doing. I should have 
expressed my approval—my admiration, 
rather—for Floss: instead, I leaned down 
and patted Rip encouragingly. He recog- 
nising in me the owner of his znamorata, 
and perhaps seeing a means of ultimate 
success, allowed my caresses, even politely 
responded ; and henceforth we were close 
friends, to Flossie’s obvious disgust and 
my own sneaking remorseful dissatis- 
faction. 

Things took their course in the devil’s 
own sweet way, and one afternoon I met 
Rip when his mistress was with him. He 
leapt up, and barked in proclamation of 
our friendship. I petted him and patted 
him as usual, and looking up I saw that 
his owner was regarding me with an 
indulgent smile: politely then I raised my 
hat and said “‘Good morning.” She was 
not too sternly conventional, the lady with 
the sunny hair. In a few minutes we were 
chatting quite intimately; before we parted 
I had received an invitation to call. And 
I went to sleep that evening in a very con- 
flicting state of mind—secret satisfaction 
on one side of my heart at the brilliant 
beauty of my new friend, and the evident 
favour with which she regarded me; on 
the other, a compromising repentance, 
inspired by Flossie’s dumb _reproaches, 
and the consequent awaking of my con- 
science. 

For the very reason of my presence 
within those particular walls should have 
kept me adamant to all outside advances ; 
{ had already vowed a constancy, and yet 
felt that at the first proof it was beginning 
to waver. On the third floor, just over 
my head, lived Alice—Alice whom I truly 
loved, then, and even now; Alice, who had 
twice refused me with her lips, and twice 
allowed the charity of her soul to beam 
through her eyes and bid me hope. And 
I moved into the same house as she, to 
meet her oftener, to watch her closer, to 
seize the third opportunity the gods would 
send me to force a ‘ Yes” from her 


trembling lips, and then—to live happily 
ever afterwards. 

I had first met Alice—well, that does 
not concern you, nor me much either. The 
important thing was that we had met, while 
our lives stood yet on the brink of resolu- 
tion, before Destiny had the power to mis- 


lead us as to the finger-posts. She was a 
writer, too, like myself; neither of us, 
perhaps, very brilliant nor of much benefit, 
now or hereafter, toa hungering humanity, 


but conscientious, at any rate, and true, as 
far as in us lay. Neither of us too great 
to be mortal ; only sufficiently sensible to 
feel our emotions, to know our weaknesses 
and enjoy them. 

And yet with this great love so near 
to me, I had spoken—worse, I had felt 
pleasure in speaking, to another woman ; 
beautiful and brilliant, with hair of gold 
and robe of gilded saffron, with sparkling 
eyes glittering with coquettish desire, and 
deep down in the cuirass of her corset a 
tiny little heart of stone. And to this an 
approbation of a French poodle had led 
me—a disregard of the reproach of little 
lady Floss, sleeping soundly on my hearth- 
rug in the comfort of a pure conscience. 
And with much self-condemnation I fell 
asleep. 

The next morning, full of my new 
resolution, I went upstairs and knocked ; 
but the machinery of the grim gods had 
been working in the night. Alice had 
gone out. I went back to my own 
chambers and sulked until the afternoon, 
when I dressed, almost in spite of myself, 
with unusual care; walked down stairs this 
time, and knocked at Miss Jaxone’s door. 
She was in, and all alone, save for Rip; 
and we sat in her tiny drawing-room and 
drank tea and talked much folly and 
frivolity. She gave me cigarettes to smoke, 
smoked them herself with a light from 
mine ; and the perfumed mist clouded the 
tiny chamber, mingling with other per- 
fumes that intoxicated the air. 

Of what I said I have no conscious 
recollection. I know her chair touched 
mine, I know my hand brushed hers in 
passing; I know, too, that Floss remained 
still obdurate, sitting in a corner with such 
manifest defiance that Rip dare not 
approach. Wearied at last of fruitless 
essays, he ensconced himself at his 
mistress’ feet in the folds of her rustling 
robe, and with his head half hidden 
blinked up at me in leering exultation. 

The days went by, and the fascination 
had sodden my soul. I saw nothing of 
Alice. I was always with Amy Jaxone. I 
grew to loathe myself, without the power 
to flee her. I shuddered at the sight of 
her black pocdle, and yet caressed him 
when he rubbed his body against me. 
Flossie still followed and obeyed me, as 
was her duty; but in her clear, honest 
eyes I saw her disdain, the unmistakable 
expression that she despised me. 
felt myself invertebrate, fast losing the 
little manhood still left within me; the 
fumes of Amy’s fascination had entered 
my brain, I was steeped to the core in the 
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poison of her perfume. And still I would 
go down to her and knock, and endure 
the resistless maddening agony of her 
presence, the gloating triumph of Rip, the 
familiar spirit at her feet. 

{s it necessary to say how my work 
suffered? Hardly. I wrote badly, I wrote 
worse, at last I did not write at all. This 
oppression, this obsession, had paralysed 
me; I lived in a nightmare, with the 
vampire at my heart. 1 was quite aware I 
was not the least bit in love with Amy 
Jaxone. I had not even the sorrowful 
satisfaction of persuading myself that she 
cared a brass farthing for a hair of my 
head. But her infernal power had subdued 
me to the yoke of her coquetry, and I 
became her slave, her thing, even with 
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Floss was licking my tears in her old 
affection come back. 

All my better nature came over me. 
Seizing pen and paper, I scribbled all I 
felt in verse that flowed spontaneously— 
all that my soul could say. A repentance 
and a cry for pardon and a plea for help: 
an appeal to that good womanhood to aid 
me bring back my love. Only that and 
my name: all I had to offer. 

That written, I took it at once to the 
editor of the paper, a friend of mine, and 
made him promise to insert it in his forth- 
coming issue. He was careful to inform 
me that it was not his custom to offer to 
pay for verse. I laughed at that, with a 
shudder at the thought of the higher stake 
I was playing for. But he would send a 


FLOSS WAS ADMINISTERING TO HIM A MAGISTERIAL CORRECTION. 


the ever-present consciousness of my love, 

living, and ardent as ever, for dear Alice. 
One day, a red-chalk day, that we 

celebrate now as a féte, I found in my 


letter-box a magazine. It was late in the 
morning, and my head was aching; and 
as I drew the curtain my eyes could 
scarcely bear the strong sweet sunshine 
that streamed in upon me. With a guid- 
ing power in my brain I did not seek to 
combat, I opened the paper and turned 
over its pages, till without hesitation I 
had reached and stopped and read a few 
verses at the end. They touched me to 
the quick, these simple, sincere lines of a 
love-lorn despair, of a heart rejected 
before given, of an evil rival successful, 
of a last passionate appeal of true woman- 
hood. I knew the signature before I saw 
it: only “Alice.” And I bowed my head 
in my hands, and wept bitterly and unre- 
strainedly like a child; and a soft, wet 
nose was thrust up to me, and little 


copy of the imprint to the address I 
indicated, and with a cordial shake of the 
hand I left contented. 

We went for a long walk, Floss and I; 
then I took a Turkish bath, and spent the 
evening at the club. The morrow we 
departed for the sea-side, and stayed there 
until the air had blown the cursed cob- 
webs from my brain. And we came back 
to town on the day of publication, myself 
strong and well again, with the pride of 
manhood regained, Floss, once more my 
friend, trotting joyously at my side. I 
watched in the street till I saw the 
postman come; he had the paper, sure 
enough, addressed to Alice, and when 
he let it fall through her letter-box, his 
double ‘knock sounded to me like a peal 
of joy-bells. 

I went to my own rooms, made myself 
as neat as my penitence would admit, and 
summoning all my courage I walked 
upstairs. It was Alice herself who 
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opened ; holding her hand, I closed the 
door behind me and led her to her sitting- 
room. As she sank back in a chair, pale 
and trembling, I threw myself on my 
knees before her, and looking up in 
entreaty, I met the glance of her tear-wet 
eyes that shone still bright with love and 
pardon. And our lips met; and I felt 
how happy I was and how little I 
deserved it. 

“In the next set of verses, my darling, 
I managed at last to say, ‘we will col- 
laborate.” 

“In the next, and the next, and the 
next,” she responded, “and right on up 
till death.” 

And then the silence came again, for 
the simple reason that our lips were other- 
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wise occupied than in speaking—a silence 
that was broken by a most piteous howl 
coming up somewhere from the staircase. 
I recognised Rip’s voice, and in the 
intervals Flossie’s short sharp snap, at 
which the howling would recommence 
more dreadfully than ever. I could 
imagine the scene; this time evidently 
Rip had gone too far, and Floss was 
administering to him a magisterial correc- 
tion that would last him all his life. 

I rose to go down to part them—but 
Alice stopped me. 

*“‘ Things are very well as they are,” she 
said, ‘‘then why interfere ?” 

And as she folded me 
embrace, I recognised 
answer to the question. 


in her sweet 
there was no 
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- NTREZ, Monsieur. M. 
4 reviendra 4 la moment.” 
It is a clean, wholesome, spacious room, 
very like that of Mr. Chamberlain’s in 
Downing Street—only, perhaps, more 
spacious—and it is carpeted into the bar- 
gain. There are a couple of desks well 
heaped with books and folded foolscap 
documents. There are our old and uni- 
versal friend ‘‘ Whitaker,” the ‘*‘ Canadian 
Almanack,” and several Blue-books; and 
I see, moreover, by the copies of the 
Montreal Star and Toronto Globe, that the 
Canadian Premier finds time to read the 
daily journals. The pile of documents 
includes many which have to be perused 
soon and then sent to the Governor- 
General for his signature. The Prime 
Minister of Canada holds office under the 


Laurier 


Viceroy, but one wonders if the time will 
not come when the actual ruler of the 
policies and the destinies of Canada will 
not hold his position from, and directly 


under, the Queen. Canada is, to all pur- 
poses, if not to all intents, a democracy, 
and Mr. Laurier’s functions are on the 
whole singularly like Mr. McKinley’s. 

There is a green baize door leading to 
another room where a swarm of clerks are 
holding forth ; but the window is decidedly 
more attractive. I rise, therefore, to look 
out upon the prospect. Mr. Laurier’s 
office is in a wing of the Parliament 
Buildings, and this window commands 
an excellent view of that heterogeneous 
pile. The central tower is lofty, and one 
cannot complain of a lack of breadth; 
albeit I am not impressed. I recall that 
Anthony Trollope said of it that “as 
regards purity of art and manliness of 
conception, it is entitled to the very 
highest praise: no modern Gothic purer 
of its kind or less sullied with fictitious 
ornamentation.” This is very Trollopean, 
and perhaps sincere, but it doesn’t affect 
my opinion in the least. For the moment 
I am superior to the author of “‘ Barchester 
Towers.” 

I glance downward and across the lawn, 
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By BECKLES 


WILLSON. 


and there, striding along in company with 
a short, stout personage —one of his 
Ministers—is the figure of Mr. Laurier 
himself. At this distance he looks very 
tall and gaunt; but he is graceful, for all 
that he stoops a little. His shock of grey 
hair is more closely cut than in his pictures, 
and his attire is that of a much younger 
man. A few minutes more elapse, and he 
is shaking hands and greeting me cor- 
dially.. Then seating himself at the 
nearest desk, he turns for a moment to the 
aforesaid pile of documents, and I have 
leisure during the next few moments to 
scan him closely. 

Mr. Wilfrid Laurier is picturesque. 
There is ease, aplomb, bonhomie, expressed 
in his features and every line and angle. 
You cannot conceive of this man being a 
Frenchman. You can conceive of his 
being an English actor and playing Mr. 
Bailey Prothero or_The Middleman. His 
eyes twinkle with humour, his mouth 
is very mobile, and his manner is suavity 
itself. It is when he laughs that he shows a 
set of indifferent teeth, and his complexion 
betrays ill-health; so that 1 was not at 
all surprised to know that, as a risk, the 
insurance companies will have none of 
him. To sum up Canada’s Prime Minister, 
he has a nervous, bilious temperament and 
a highly delicate organism, and yet so great 
is his stock of vitality withal that it has 
been found equal to the strain which thirty 
years of political warfare have put upon it 
without perceptible diminution. 

The secret of Wilfrid Laurier’s political 
success is his enthusiasm, and secondly, 
his espousal to the idea of coherent 
nationality for Canadians. ‘“ Canadians 
before all and for all Canada in all the 
acceptation of the word—Canada and 
Quebec, Canada and Toronto, Canada on 
the borders of the Gulf and as far as the 
famous mountains that the Pacific Ocean 
laps with its billows,” to use a phrase often 
on his lips. To secure this nationality he is 
ready to throw over any sentimental kin- 
ship with France, and to obtain this end 
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to renounce any religious affiliation with 
Rome. What is the result? Wilfrid 
Laurier is a popular Roman Catholic 
among a people where Roman Catholics 
are regarded with jealousy and distrust— 
he is a popular Frenchman in a country 
where race prejudice runs high. He is a 
cultured man, and if the library at Three 
Rivers, the small town in the province of 


THE HON. WILF 


Premier and President of 


Quebec, where he resides with his admirable 
wife, does not contain many thousands of 
books, those books are well chosen and 
bear the marks of frequent perusal. Mr. 
Laurier is a staunch admirer and omni- 
vorous reader, during his scant leisure, of 
the present day British writers. Mr. 
Thomas Hardy is his favourite novelist. 
** English literature is the greatest tie of 
all between England and America. Any 
tie must be sentiment, and literature is 


MR. 


WILFRID LAURIER. 
sentiment. It seems to me that every 
English author writes first for these Trans- 
atlantic people, and secondly for the 
people of England—and his best work 
appears first in America.” 

Mr. Laurier then went on to express 
his belief that there would never be war 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, and the thing that would for ever 
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kill the present friction, caused by inter- 
national jealousy, would be a war between 
Britain and another Power. 

‘Suppose Britain were in actual danger; 
then you see where the sympathy of our 


friends the Americans would be. They 
can afford to rail at the Old Country 
themselves ; but let all Europe threaten, 
and you. would see how quickly they would 
take her part.” 

“There is a great deal of curiosity, not 
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in England alone, Mr Laurier,” 
“with reference to where 
political sympathies lie.” 

My interlocutor looked at me curiously, 
then he leant forward and replied in a very 
earnest, animated manner— 

““T see you have been reading some of 
the Opposition newspapers, in which I am 
charged with being an anti-Imperialist, a 


I said, 
your own 


MADAME 


commercial unionist, an annexationist even. 
They have not taken the trouble hereto- 
fore to ask me point blank what I am, and 
what my policy in that respect is. I am, 
therefore, the more gratified to be able 
to tell you. I am a Britisher, and my 
policy is British. It is true I have sought to 
cultivate better trade relations with the 
United States, because I believed that at 
present, for a vast volume of our perish- 
able products, it was the nearest and most 
natural market. But as time goes on— 
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with improved conditions—we may afford, 
having buiit up the Imperial trade, to 
become independent of our neighbours. 
It is laid down as a general proposition 
that ‘trade follows the flag.’ 1 believe in 
this dictum—but I should suggest an 
amendment. It should be trade follows 
the British flag. The trade lines of the 


Empire will ultimately be political lines. 
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** As for Canada,” pursued the Premier, 
‘‘with increase of population will come 
increase of facilities for inter - Imperial 
trade; and with increase of population, 
too, will come a demand to be heard ig 
the counsels of the Empire. We are but 
5,000,000 people now: we can wait. But 
when we are 10,000,000 it means that we 
must either cut loose from Great Britain or 
become a part of Great Britain. England 
must take Canada and her Colonies into a 
regular partnership, with a proportionate 
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control and responsibility in respect to 
Imperial affairs. Were I,” added Mr. 
Laurier significantly, ‘twenty - five years 
of age instead of fifty, I confidently believe 
I should some day sit in Westminster as 
one of the representatives of the Dominion 
of Canada. 

“There are,” continued the Premier, 
‘men who regret that there is in Canada 
diversity of race, and who express the hope 
that with time this diversity will disappear. 
The fusion of races in a single one is 
Utopian. It is an impossibility. ‘The dis- 
tinctions of nature will exist always. But 
as to the objection that we could not form 
a great nation under the British flag 
because Lower Canada is_ principally 
French and Catholic, and Upper Canada 
is English and Protestant, and when the 
maritime provinces are mixed, it is, in my 
opinion, altogether futile. Let us take, for 
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By MRS. MARSHALL 


OW are women won? Does success 

depend most on a man’s merits or 

his demerits ? 
accident ? 

Looking on the multitude 

women around us, and then on the men to 

whom they belong, one would feel inclined 


Is there art in it, or only 


of married 


»” 


to answer “‘ Accident,” were it not that to 
marry a woman is not necessarily to win 
her. 

Wives, it is evident, are readily to be 
had. The man to whom, as to most of 
his sex, one woman is as good as another— 
or nearly—is easily mated. Neither his 
looks nor his character, nor the absence of 
either, seem to the outsider to stand in his 
way. The short and the tall, the straight 
and the crooked, the handsome and the 
ugly, the prig and the adventurer, the hero 
and the coward, the good and the bad— 
all, after some mysterious fashion, secure 
partners. The least eligible candidate for 
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example, the United Kingdom, inhabited 
as it is by three great races. Has the 
diversity of race offered obstacles to the 
riches and power of England? Have not 
the three races by their united and com- 
bined aptitudes, energy, and courage each 
contributed to the glory of the Empire 
and its wise laws and its success on 
land and sea, and to its commerce ?” 

Nothing can prevent Mr. Wilfrid Laurier 
from becoming the most striking figure 
among the Colonial Premiers who are 
coming to England for the celebration in 
June. His eloquence—and he is the most 
eloquent speaker in Canada—his patriot- 
ism and his Imperialism, his great indi 
viduality and his intense popularity, almost 
amounting to hero-worship, will combine 
to render him as attractive to the eyes of 
Englishmen at home as he now is to those 
millions of Englishmen abroad. 


ARE WON. 
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matrimony has only to persevere. If one 
won’t have him, another will. 

The secret is not far to seek. 

Apart from those curious cases of an 
attraction invisible to all save the pair 
concerned that brings so many men and 
women together, apart from the fact 
that— 

God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides: one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her, 
there is a solid material reason why 
almost any man can find a wife. 

Women, unhappily for themselves and 
for their dignity, are in the majority. For 
every Jack ‘there is a Jill, and several Jills 
over. Not every damsel, therefore, can 
afford to be fastidious, and turn up a 
contemptuous nose at such plain goods 
as the gods provide. And she knows it, 
poorthing! Oh, yes! women—even stupid 
women—know and feel their position in 
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the world. Being unable to make a choice 
for herself, having at most the right to 
accept or reject what is offered to her, she 
is unwilling to lose a chance that may 
never recur. To many marriage is the 
only possible opening that life offers. 
There is absolutely nothing else that they 
<an turn to. Failing to be wives, they 
will be failures all round. 

For such the bait of three meals a day 
and a home of their own is irresistible. 
Alas! we do not live in Arcadia. 

Others, again, are so fortunately gifted 
(or limited) as to be able, apparently, to 
love anyone who proposes for them. To 
them, in another sense than the poet’s— 


A man’s a man for a’ that. 


Numerous as these are, and, as we hope, 
may continue to be—else our proportion 
of happy marriages will woefully decrease— 
they are of no account for the purpose of 
this paper—they need so very little 
winning. 

Every woman, however, is not such easy 
game. We have in these pages to con- 
sider the luring of a shyer quarry, the 
snaring of birds not anxious to be caught 
save by the fowler who knows the call that 
tames them, the methods whereby a man 
wins not merely a wife but a lover. Until 
an intelligent woman loves a man, until he 
is as much a want in her life as she is in 
his, he cannot be said to have won her. 

When they get confidential most women 
will confess that their rejected lovers, if 
not absolutely distasteful, were rejected 
chiefly because they did not know their 
business. They blundered, said or did 
the wrong thing at the wrong time, were 
too slow or too precipitate, disobeyed 
warnings, or took no heed of the many 
little matters that to the woman are all- 
important. Indeed, some women of ex- 
perience go so far as to say that every man 
blunders in his love-making if he is not 
helped out, and that success depends on a 
wooer’s quickness to take a hint. They 
add that they often feel when a man is 
paying court to them how much better 
they could have done in his place, and 
are vexed at the number of opportunities 
for saying nice things that he loses. Pos- 
sibly such remarks are made in the spirit 
of the best hurler, who, according to the 
Irish proverb, is the man sitting on the 
ditch. Women have not got the work 
to do, and consequently may be critical 
with safety. 

The subject of how women, who need 
winning, that is to say the women worth 
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winning, are won, has seemed to us to 
offer an interesting matter for inquiry. 
We have endeavoured by a series of 
researches over a wide field to arrive at 
some axioms of general application. This 
endeavour was beset by many difficulties. 
In the first instance, the women did not 
always know what had won them. Young 
women are rarely analytical—never if they 
are happy women. ‘They simply felt that 
a certain man suited them better than 
anyone else, understood them, pleased 
them, and always did what they considered 
to be “the right thing.” They mostly 
received impressions without classifying 
them. Some of the sex never pass this 
stage. Everything as it happens is new 
and fresh to them, because they do not 
recognise recurrent situations if the actors 
and mise en scene are different. A woman 
is intelligent at more or less cost to het - 
self. Of those who could best give 
information many were reluctant to speak. 
Still, we venture to think we gleaned some 
information of value to the would-be 
wooer. 

The men, on the other hand, nearly all 
had theories, systems of attack as infallible 
as those so often guaranteed to break the 
bank a Monte Carlo. They knew exactly 
what to do and howto doit. The worst 


of it was that, on inquiry, it seemed where 
any of these had succeeded it was some- 
thing quite different that had appealed to 


the \ady of their choice. Thus it became 
necessary to check their statements by 
application to the person concerned, and 
only where she agreed have we given the 
method as workable. 

Our first endeavour to exact information 
was scarcely successful. Following the 
example of Moliére, we began by consult- 
ing the cook. 

‘‘How are women won!” she echoed. 
“Women are won because they don’t know 
any better. If they knew the men, they 
would never be won at all!” Sarah was 
an extremist. We have reason to believe 
her dictum, that woman’s ignorance is 
man’s opportunity, arose, as many dicta 
do, from an unhappy love affair of her own. 
It was a half truth, nay, in some of its 
applications, perhaps a whole truth ; but 
while men are likely to be best loved bv 
those who know least about them, on the 
other hand they prefer those who know most. 
The reason may be that the latter expect 
little but give less. ‘‘ N’ aimer guére est en 
amour un moyen assuré pour étre aimé.” 

Fortunately others were not as incisive, 
decisive, and pessimistic as Sarah. They 
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were also more illuminating, and to such 
of our acquaintance as we owe the follow- 
ing useful information we return hearty 
thanks. 

May we add a warning to the rules 
given? It is this, that the judicious 
wooer, like the experienced tea-taster, 
must so blend the proportions as to please 
the individual palate for which he caters. 

If we are to believe our informants, tact 
is of all things the most necessary to gain 
a woman’s affections. Tact prevents a 
man from coming at the wrong time, say- 
ing the wrong thing, or seeming to see too 
much. Moreover, it saves him from ever 
placing himself in a ridiculous light, for of 
all things, ridicule kills love soonest. ‘Tact 
teaches him to handle matters delicately, 
not to embroil or precipitate them, and 
gives to the woman a delightful feeling of 
being understood without the necessity of 
speaking. Nor must his tact be a mental 
quality alone. He must also carry it into 
action. Ifa man sincerely loves a woman 
he must study her. Should she be at all 
impressed by him, she will wish him to 
make advances to her, and he must judge 
exactly what advances will be agreeable. 
Everything hangs on this. To succeed, 
the man must know something about 
women, and be as far as possible un- 
hampered by theories. He must neither 
underrate nor despise them, nor think they 
are here sonly for his pleasure. He must 
not consider them, as so many English- 
men do, as unaccountable creatures, a race 
apart rather than as the other half of their 
common humanity. Necessary though it 
be, it seems odd to have, at this time of 
day, to insist on the fact that women are 
human beings very like men, though 
differently circumstanced, with similar 
feelings and similar passions, generally 
better controlled, subtler, and so laying 
more value on little things. 

Women are rarely understood, and 
nothing is dearer to them than to find a 
man who sees and grasps a situation with- 
out requiring to have it explained to him. 
The man who understands women—we do 
not say the man who thinks he under- 
stands women—is always loved by them; 
and understanding comes only with study. 
The waves of feeling of uncertainty as to 
the man’s meaning while as yet he has not 
spoken, of doubt as to his affection, of 
self-reproach and fear of betraying all too 
plainly her interest in him, of resistance 
to his influence, of fear of the unknown, 
and so forth, that pass over a woman’s 
soul—all perfectly natural and accountable, 


and even logical when her position is 
taken into consideration—give her in the 
man’s eyes an apparent elusiveness, if he 
has no key to the enigma. 

He who can best follow the workings 
of her mind, who grants that she has a 
mind, and is not a fool because she can- 
not see things quite as he does, wins her. 
In a word the perfect wooer is, in his 
relations with the woman, a perfect gentle- 
man in the best sense of that much- 
abused word. If he is not that, he must, 
to win her, at least appear to be. He 
meets her objections half-way, he soothes 
and comforts her, never by change of 
manner gives her to think he fancies he 
has made an easy conquest, nor shows 
vanity at her preference, humiliating her 
in her own eyes. If he does, she is covered 
with shame; every tender word or glance 
rises up accusingly before her ; she imagines 
he despises her, and, thrown back upon 
herself, feels bound to show him that 
winning her is not as simple as he thinks. 

After all, genuine love-making is a 
serious and startling thing to an intelligent 
woman. She is suddenly brought face to 
face with great issues. She is made for 
the first time to realise her womanhood ; 
that she, no third person, but her very own 
self, is called on to play her part in the 
scheme of creation. All that was vague 
and nebulous and unformulated in her 
mind takes shape and coherence. Here 
is she, a woman, and there before her is a 
man to whom she is dear, a man with 
definite hopes and intentions regarding 
her. She has, amid the’ tumult of her 
feelings, to decide as best she may whether 
she will place in his hands “matters of 
life and death.” No wonder that when 
this comes home she trembles and _hesi- 
tates. It means a great deal to her. No 
wonder, too, that if she finds it means less 
to the man, she feels degraded, humiliated 
at having even for a moment balanced her 
fate on him, and that one such experience 
tends to harden and embitter her. Of 
course, those who have vulgarised their 
affections by a round of cheap flirtations 
do not feel this, but there are many who 
do. A common mind and plenty of self- 
confidence best insure man or woman 
from suffering through love. For them 
there always are others. For them, as 
there are no heights there are no depths. 

To be a successful lover a man must 
take a woman seriously, and feel that her 
love is something worth winning—as 
indeed it is. He must, at least, make her 
think he feels so. Apart from courtship, 
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men owe a great deal to women that they 
can never repay. A woman, for love of 
their father and of them, brought them 
into the world at risk of life and reason, 
tended their infancy ; women continue 
to love them through life, whether as 
husbands, sons, or brothers, with a devo- 
tion and a fidelity not always emulated or 
appreciated by its objects; cheer them in 
sorrow and poverty, nurse them in sick- 
ness, close their eyes in death. On great 
facts like these, that neither differences of 
country, custom, education, nor rank can 
alter, the claim of all women on man’s 
love and care and respect is founded. The 
mere fact of being born a woman means 
that one is necessarily born to a life 
harder than a man’s from its very nature, 
and the great-souled man feels this in- 
stinctively, while a coarser nature does 
not. All the study, the kindness and the 
affection, men have to bestow is not too 
great for a good and loving woman’s 
deserts. 

Having studied the woman, and decided 
what advances on his part will be agree- 
able, the man’s next move is to make 
them. The lover who hesitates is lost. 
‘‘ Faint heart never won fair lady,” and he 
who has not the courage to speak up for 
himself and act on occasion has no right 
to count on her regard. In one of Anatole 
France’s novels, an old Italian statesman 
says—‘‘ La femme veut qu’on ne soit avec 
elle ni timide ni brutal,” and it is in the 
happy medium that success is found. 

Women hate a timid lover more than 
one who is ‘over-bold, for they are ingeni- 
ous in finding excuses for the latter. 
“Poor fellow!” they will say, possibly 
after overwhelming him with reproaches. 
“Of course, it was very wrong of him, 
and very audacious. But there—he is 
awfully fond of me. ... I suppose he 
could not help it!” 

Vanity and that traitorous something at 
her heart that weakens a woman's will, 
both plead for him. 

The reason why the bad man is often a 
favoured lover is that he is rarely lacking 
in audacity. He never neglects his 
chances through timidity. One cannot 
but regret that audacity should be so 
essential a part of a wooer’s outfit, since 
those who possess most of it are almost 
necessarily lacking in fine feeling and 
delicacy. Where it is spontaneous, it may 
be the outcome of innate vulgarity of 
nature ; but if women require audacity for 
their winning, the most modest of suitors 
will do well to assume a failing if he have it 
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not. He must boldly take the initiative at 
times, without waiting for a signal that the 
woman, if she has any self-respect, is 
never likely to give. Women feel that it 
is the man’s place to make the advances, 
and not theirs, at least under existing 
conditions. 

As all the men consulted on the subject 
of this article plumped for audacity, it 
evidently is a great power. Let it, how- 
ever, be audacity tempered with discretion. 
To be audacious at the wrong time, or at 
too early a stage, simply invites a rupture of 
the acquaintanceship. A man must know 
how to be audacious by degrees. It is 
just in appreciating fine shades in know- 
ing when and how to act that skill is 
manifested. 

And now for a list of feminine good 
advice. No man, however audacious, 
should try to take up things just where they 
left off at the last interview. He should 
recapitulate, so to say, before advancing in 
the lesson of love. 

A point of equal importance with tact 
and audacity, and an effect resulting almost 
inevitably from their exercise, is that the 
man must make the woman feel he really 
loves her. If she has any doubts about 
this she is likely to hold back, and his 
advances will only irritate and pique her. 
Though knowing that a man loves her 
does not always secure a return of love 
from a woman, it goes a long way towards 
it. He who has hitherto been but one of 
the crowd, attains at once an individuality 
and an interest in the eyes of his ladye 
when she sees he is attracted by her. 
Anyhow, it is only fair to the woman that 
she should have to deal with a man of 
honour, who leaves her in no doubt as to 
his meaning and intentions. 

Men might sometimes consider the 
woman’s position. For a woman to let 
herself love until she is sure she is loved 
in return is a risk. The man may walk 
away at any moment without a word, and 
after going very far, he not unfrequently 
does, reconciling it somehow to his 
notions of chivalry. The man, moreover, 
has a thousand ways of getting at her 


opinions. Failing less direct methods, he 
may ask her. She has not the same 
privileges. She can but wonder and 


speculate, and do her best to hold her 
treacherous heart in check. While un- 
certain as to what a man means, or 
whether he means anything, she is un- 
willing to let herself go. And here, be it 
said, there ought to be strictly defined 
limits as regards flirtation. Itisa pleasant 
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amusement if.understood on both sides to 
be only an amusement, but there are 
certain things that scarcely come under 
that head. If a man permits himself 
these, he is not flirting but making love, 
and if he then backs out of the position 
because he has not spoken, on the plea 
that it was intended only for a flirtation, 
his code of honour is elastic. 

At the same time, there are some young 
women to whom the knowledge that a 
man loves them is a temptation’ to try how 
much he will endure. To deal with such 
a cruel maiden the best way is for the 
man to let her know that though he loves 
her, it is quite possible for him to cease 
from loving her if she pushes him too far. 
Let him show her that there are other 
girls in the world. She must learn that 
he is not to be trifled with, that beneath 
his glove of velvet is a hand of steel, and 
in her queer, inconsistent way she will 
love him all the better, and rejoice to have 
met her master. 

The “ All-right-then - you- shall-never- 
see-me-again” method is not, however, to 
be tried with every woman. Women do 
not all presume upon their power, and 
some are proud enough to let a man go if 
he talks to them like that 

Many men imagine that it is enough 
to love a woman passionately to force her 
inclinations ; but while she is not to be 
won cold-bloodedly, she is not to be won 
by passion alone. Passion that is not 
shared is repellant. The statue refuses 
to be animated by the new Pygmalion, 
and the man who was sufficiently agree- 
able as a friend becomes an object of 
actual dislike as his attentions grow more 
marked. In such cases the more he 
pursues her the less she likes him. 

Still, unless a man has had convincing 
proof that his wooing is unwelcome, he 
should persevere. In numberless instances 
the woman is won by waiting. Her first 
**No” should never be taken as final. If 
he be wise, when she has rejected him he 
will walk away for a time and seem to 
accept the inevitable. He must disappear 
from all the haunts where she has been 
accustomed to meet him. She will look 
for him in vain. When he returns after, 
say, a month’s absence, he ought to be 
able to judge whether she is really glad to 
see him back or not. She possibly has 
missed him very much, has had leisure to 
think what a good fellow he is, and to be 
sorry she did not know her own mind 
better when he spoke. 

While no true woman is untouched by 
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the sincerity of passion, she may be too 
young or too inexperienced to sound its 
depths, and it is only in after years that 
she weeps over the roses she refused to 
gather in the spring-time of her life. If, 
however, a man is definitely and finally 
refused, and that after due courtship, in 
which he has not been too precipitate, he 
had better give up all idea of the Jdelle 
dame sans merci. Women often feel in- 
stinctively that an apparently eligible 
wooer does not suit them, and there is no 
use in combating instinct. 

No sensible man, however, will propose 
to a woman until he is morally certain of 
being accepted.- By remembering this, by 
wooing first and proposing afterwards, 
not hurling an offer of marriage at his 
sweetheart's head in the early days of 
their love-making, but giving her a little 
time to get accustomed to the idea, a man 
saves himself a mortifying refusal. He 
must choose the proper time and place 
for his declaration, since an untoward 
interruption or an awkwardness in the 
situation may weigh heavily against his 
chances. 

No man should propose by letter except 
under circumstances where an interview is 
impossible. All sorts of accidents happen 
to letters, and, besides, they are very easy 
to answer in the negative. A man can 
verbally plead his cause and make out a 
good case for himself, but a letter gives 
him no opportunity. ‘That a letter should 
be the medium generally chosen by 
widowers and by elderly men who might 
be expected to know better, is a curious 
proof that some people do not learn by 
experience. 

If a man has told a woman he loves her, 
he frequently thinks that he has said quite 
enough about the matter. This is never 
the woman’s opinion. She wants to be 
told it over and over again. It never 
wearies her. As one of the characters in 
“Keynotes” says, with a large amount of 
truth: ‘‘A woman doesn’t care a fig fora 
love as deep as the Dead Sea, and as silent. 
She wants something that tells her it in 
little waves all the time. It isn’t the love, 
you know, it’s the being loved; it isn’t 
really the man, it’s his loving.” A man 
who at all understands women bears this 
in mind. He tells his sweetheart the 
pleasant and tender things he thinks 
about her. He is kind and caressing. 
Englishmen, brought up to shun the 
expression of emotion—even such 
emotion as is most creditable to their 
heart and to their manhood, who think it 








rather fine after ten years’ absence from 
home, simply to clasp the hand of their 
aged father, have a difficulty, even when 
in love, in shaking off their stiffness and 
saying just what they think, if that 
happens to be anything pleasant and 
flattering. This is the reason why they 
do not shine as lovers. They may have 
in them a mine of affection, but its object 
is little the wiser, for they would be 
ashamed—though why or wherefore good- 
ness only knows—to say pretty things to 
her, that she would rejoice in and remem- 
ber all her life. It is this national unex- 
pansiveness, this shamefaced reserve, that 
is responsible for many a dull and unhappy 
home and many a dissatisfied wife. Even 
the best-schooled and primmest woman is 
made happier by expressions of affection. 
In matters of love women cannot live by 
faith alone 

Englishmen care less than other nations 
for the society of women, and this, reacting 
on the women, is not without its effect on 
national manners. If anyone doubts the 
statement let him turn to a representative 
Society journal, the World of May 20, 
1896. Therein he will find a little sketch 
of a dinner-party. The relief with which 
the men, despite polite protestations in 
some instances, see the ladies depart, and 
their unconcealed reluctance to adjourn to 
the drawing-room, are not over - drawn. 
Most of us have seen something of the 
kind in this country, and it is good neither 
for the men nor for the women. We are 
always hearing of the influence of the 
latter on the former, but the reverse is 
quite as true, and where women are not 
loved they are likely to become unlovable. 
Indeed, when a woman is disagreeable a 
man is nearly always responsible. 

Some happy mortals have to an uncom- 
mon degree the knack of firing a woman’s 
imagination. They may be conscious or 
unconscious of their power, but anyhow 
they win enduring love almost without 
effort. A man like Sir Richard Burton, 
for instance, almost any woman would 
adore. In such men there is always great- 
ness, or at least the elements of greatness, 
and women, unlike men, wish to place 
their love as high as they can. It has 
been remarked that most women would be 
delighted to wed a Cesar or a Napoleon, 
while few men would desire a Joan of Arc 
or a Margaret of Anjou for his wife. 
Whatever else they may be, men with this 
attraction are eminently manly. They 
have- a ‘certain force and virility about 
them, speaking of latent energy, strength 
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of character, determination. A_ strong 
will is always attractive to women, for 
they love to be ruled when they can 
believe in the wisdom of the ruler. When 
a woman rules, it is not because she likes 
it, but because, being the stronger charac- 
ter, she necessarily must rule. She prefers 
a lover who is capable of making up her 
mind for her at times and carrying a 
debated position. In love affairs it is her 
nature to hai and temporise. It rests 
with the man to make her see exactly what 
she means, for very often she does not 
quite know herself. 

‘Never go a-wooing when your beard 
is a-growing,” says the proverb. While 
women care comparatively little for 
personal beauty in a man, beyond de- 
siring him to look a gentleman, they all 
detest slovenliness. 

And now for another point. If a man 
makes presents to the woman of his heart 
let them be the very best of their kind. 
No; this is not to be taken as a dreadful 
example of how mercenary the sex is. 
That kind may be the simplest and 
cheapest, but a woman will appreciate 
infinitely more a single rose that cost a 
shilling than a nine-carat bangle costing 
fifteen times the amount. It is the 
thought, the searching out of something 
specially beautiful for her that she appre- 
ciates, not the money paid. If a man 
cannot afford costly gifts, there is no 
reason why he should fly to the cheap and 
nasty, so long as there are flowers or 
sweets in the world. 

Women always judge of a man’s love 
for them by the care he takes of them, 
and on the whole it is a pretty fair test ; 
while no girl whose affection is worth 
having would like her lover to spend on 
her sums he could ill afford; she always 
resents a well-to-do man offering her 
inexpensive treats and economising when 
they go out together. If he brings her to 
the theatre, let it be to the stalls or a box, 
not the dress-circle. If she and her 
mother are invited by him to dinner or to 
supper, let it be at a good restaurant. A 
man should have sufficient savozs faire not 
to pass his fiancée the menu if they are 
lunching @ /a carte, otherwise she is likely 
to pick out the cheapest items, and then, 
with what he, no doubt, will consider a 
woman’s unreasonableness, be angry with 
him for never noticing, and letting her 
eat them. It is his place to suggest what- 
ever is nicest. If his funds do not 
permit of this he has no business to 
invite her-to lunch at all. Let him ask 
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her to tea instead, but always give her of 
the best in proportion to his means and 
station in life. 

When a man takes a woman anywhere 
he should make her feel that under his 
care all goes on velvet. She likes him to 
be able to hand her deftly in and out of 
her carriage, to secure the attendance of 
waiters and servants, to pi‘ot her through 
crowds in safety, to avoil all avoidable 
hitches, and prove himself a man of the 
world. Let him not haggle over cab fares 
in her presence, nor grumble over tips, 
but be generous rather than just. We do 
not go a-courting every day, at least most 
of us do not, and it is well to make it a 
thoroughly good time while it lasts. 

If a man wishes to please a woman he 
will not do so by uttering uncomplimentary 
generalities with regard to her sex. These 
will only irritate her and tempt her to 
retort, since there are few charges against 
women that cannot be paralleled against 
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men. Men who talk like this have 
generally gained their knowledge from 
books, or else have been unfortunate in 
their choice of acquaintances. ‘Those 
who play bowls must expect rubbers.” 
Women are getting tired of being made 
responsible, as a body, for the faults of 
individuals, and feel that a bad woman 
is as much and no more “a disgrace to 
her sex” than a bad man is a disgrace 
to his. 

It is not judicious when wooing a 
woman to keep praising other women for 
perfections she knows that she does not 
possess. It would irritate a short man 
if his lady-love kept telling him how much 
she admired great height, and women are 
not exempt from the same weakness. 

Finally, in love-making as in life, there 
must be a certain amount of give and take. 
Women are not perfect, nor men in- 
fallible. If either were they would not 
mate with the other. 


TRUNDLE BED. 


True Love, be never beyond love’s calling! 

For this I claim of you, strong heart, sweet 
As fontal water in Arden falling, 

As first-mown hay in the April heat: 


To tend from heaven, to rear, to harden, 


And bring to bloom in the outer cold, 
Our daffodil-bud of a walled-in garden, 
Our son thai is like you, and six years old; 


And lest his worth be the worth unreal, 
To ward him not from the mortal blast, 
But suffer your own, through a long ordeal, 
Verily like you to be at the last, 


And hear men murmur, if so he merit 

In your old place, with your look, to arise: 
“The sign of a saved soul who can inherit? 

You have earned, O King! those beautiful eyes.” 


JLLouIsE IMOGEN GUINEY. 








A CASE FOR 


ENLIGHTENMENT. 


By AMOS EVERY. 


ORTIMER STAINES had no idea 

he was so fond of Nellie Wane 

until he discovered how much John Durden 

loved her too. If there is one thing more 

than another that makes a man resolved to 

win a girl, it is the knowledge that another 
fellow wants her also. 

In a midnight confab over hot grog, 
when the heart yearns for sympathy and 
the tongue grows loquacious, staid Jack 
Durden confessed to his pal Staines his 
passion for Nellie Wane — declared that 
she was the sweetest and prettiest little 
creature in the world, and that he meant 
to go in for her tooth and nail. 





His confidant—a handsome young 
Guardsman — listened to this revelation 
with disgusted amazement, the studious 
barrister being the last man on earth he 
ever suspected of falling in love. So, being 
a real old chum, and privileged to speak 
out his mind, he at once proceeded, in 
language more forcible than polite, to 
prove the utter absurdity of anyone enter- 
ing the lists against himself. When, in 
words far too elegant and polite to be at 
all friendly, the self-possessed Durden re- 
iterated his former assertion of going in 
for Nellie, a coldness arose between the two 
old chums, who ever since their Eton days 
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had kept up a firm friendship. Each saw 
in the other a formidable rival, and each 
mentally swore “‘ war to the knife.” They 


had been invited to a grand ball at Squire 


DURDEN SANK DOWN BY NELLIE’S SIDE 
OF COMPLETE BEATITUDE. 


INA 


Wane’s country house in Norfolk to dance 
in the New Year. It was very awkward— 
not to say decidedly unpleasant — that 
Lieutenant Staines, of the Heavy Dragoons, 
dashed into the same compartment of the 
afternoon express to Wanedale as that in 
which John Durden, of the Inner Temple, 
had comfortably ensconced himself. 

It was still more trying to find that the 
only vehicle waiting at the little country 
station was the dog- cart sent from the 
Hall to meet them. Side by side in a long 
drive through solitary deserted lanes it was 
impossible to maintain the silence they 
had kept on the railway journey. In 
sarcastic remarks, delivered, as it were, 
straight from the shoulder, and in scathing 
taunts, well aimed and to the point, the 
promising young barrister was certainly 
all-victorious— proving, to his intense 
satisfaction, the great superiority of mind 
over matter, and that the smallest student 
is often a match for the biggest soldier. 


STATE 


ENLIGHTENMENT 


Arriving at the Hall, the typical old- 
fashioned country house, Durden had the 
presence of mind to spring first off the dog- 
cart, and bounded up the steps with the 
pleasing conviction that he had 
scored off his enemy again. 
He avoided the smoking-room, 
into which his rival was 
ushered, and turned down the 
passage to the morning room, 
where he felt sure of finding 
the ladies. His perspicacity 
was rewarded by a warm 
greeting from his hostess and 
Nellie, the latter clearly show- 
ing her joy at. seeing him 
again. The rays of a lamp 
shed subdued light over the 
pretty room, where, on a sofa 
in the corner, Durden sank 
down by Nellie’s side in a state 
of complete beatitude, and 
plunged at once into senti- 
mental eloquence. 

He felt there was not a 
moment to be lost, that he 
must make heavy running 
before the popular Adonis- 
Staines had a chance. And 
he profited so well by the 
opportunity that by the time 
the Squire entered with the 
dashing Guardsman for some 
tea the astute lawyer had kissed 
Nellie’s hand twice, had 
clasped it in his own full five 
minutes, and had wrung a 
promise from her to meet him 
in the conservatory in an 
hour’s time. It was just five o’clock, and 
as dinner was fixed for seven, they could 
have one delicious hour all to themselves. 

“‘ By-the-bye, Jack,” said the Squire, 
turning to Durden, who was helping the 
ladies serve tea, ‘“‘we’re so full up to- 
night that I shall be obliged to put you in 
the Elizabethan Chamber. It is rarely I 
honour a guest with even a sight of the 
historical old room, but you are such a 
quiet, reliable fellow, who won’t be up to 
any larks, that I sha’n’t mind your sleeping 
in it for once. Run up with me now and 
I’ll show it you.” 

Delighted at the lucky circumstance 
which would enable him to dress by 
six o’clock, Durden followed his host 
with alacrity, possessed himself of his 
bag from the hall, and set it down with 
a sigh of relief on a chair in the bed-room 
allotted to his use. He looked around as 
the Squire lighted the candles on the 
dressing -table. It was a _ long, low, 
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rambling room, wainscoted from floor to 
ceiling, full of antiquated spindle-legged 
furniture and quaintly carved high-backed 
chairs. A huge canopied bedstead stood 
at the further end, on which had once 
reposed the august form of the Virgin 
Queen during one of her royal progresses 
through Norfolk. 

After his compact, snug chambers in 
town the bed-room seemed to Durden like 
an unending wilderness of boundless space. 

“* Magnificent, isn’t it?” said the Squire, 
who was very proud of the old-fashioned 
room with its historical associations, 
“You'll find all you want here, even to 
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herself to this room in case it was wanted ; 
I don’t like careless housemaids dusting 
about here. But gad, how freezing it is! 
I can’t stand this cold; I must send some- 
one to light the fire, and bring you some 
hot water. You see there are no bells.” 
“*By no means! pray do not trouble,” 
protested Durden, anxious to get rid of his 
host and begin dressing. ‘‘ I can’t beara 
fire in my bed-room, and I really sha’n’t 
need any hot water, for 1’m thoroughly 
Spartan in my habits and inured to cold.” 
“Then 1’ll make myself scarce, as I’ve 
a lot to see to,” said the Squire, turning 
his back and going off. With intense 


THE YOUNG MAN SURVEYED HIMSELF IN THE MIRROR BEFORE HIM. 


the modern innovation of a sponge-bath, 
and I’ve stretched a point in allowing ‘hat 
in, as it is so out of keeping with the rest. 
I told the housekeeper yesterday to see 


satisfaction the preoccupied lover heard 
the door close on his host’s retreating foot- 
steps, and proceeded at once to make am 
elaborate toilet to meet his lady-love. 
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The chimes from the stable tower hard 
by tolled out six o’clock as the young man 
surveyed himself in the mirror before him. 
He felt highly gratified at the reflection 
therein ; his new dress suit fitted to per- 
fection, and the little bit of padding to 
broaden the shoulders was certainly a 
great improvement. Only a little colour 
was wanting to complete the effect; so, 
thrusting in his waistcoat a pale blue silk 
handkerchief, he bent forward, vigorously 
blew out the candles, and made for the 
door. 

% wt * * 

‘The last boom of the big clock on the 
landing had died away when a graceful 
form in gossamer white gaily tripped down 
the wide staircase and entered the con- 
servatory. Truly this paradise of flowers 
was a fitting spot for a lovers’ tryst; 
the coloured lanterns shed a mystic glow 
over the delicate ferns and majestic palms ; 
it was for all the world like the enchanted 
palace of some genii, the presiding fairy of 
which was Nellie Wane. A happy look of 
expectancy was in her blue eyes, turned 
ever and anon towards the glass door at 
the further end of the conservatory, as she 
flitted among the flowers seeking a blossom 
worthy of adorning the button-hole of her 
lover. She was thinking very tenderly of 
the quiet young barrister, with his soft 
dark eyes and rich low voice, and the 
chime of the quarter past the hour fell 
unheeded on her ear. He certainly loved 
her very much; she thought he did ages 
ago, although he spoke to her so rarely 
and paid her but little attention, and to- 
night . . . The drawing-room clock rang 
out a double chime, half-past six, and no 
Jack! The girl’s glad smile changed into 
a frown as she paced the tiled floor with 
impatient footsteps, regretting she had 
come so punctually to the rendezvous. 
She tried to keep calm, and waited on. 
But in vain, for the three-quarters struck, 
and still she was alone. Angrily she 
crushed the little waxen flower, so taste- 
fully bound up with a spray of fern, and 
flung it from her. Jack might beg for a 
souvenir on his bended knees till dawn, 
but he shouldn’t get one! When the 
chimes pealed out again, the white-robed 
maiden mournfully counted seven; her 
heart sank, and her indignation rose. He 
had implored her to meet him, and then 
had forgotten all about it. What a horrible 
slight ! 

Slowly she wound her way to the draw- 
ing-room, feeling terribly hurt at her 
lover's tardiness in joining her, and resolved 
to give him the cold shoulder for the rest 
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of the evening. The sound of the gong 
assembled the party to dinner, and Nellie 
was utterly mystified and perplexed on 
finding that Jack had not even made his 
appearance at table. Lieutenant Staines, 
who had taken her in to dinner, might be 
able to tell her of Jack’s whereabouts, but 
she shrank intuitively from questioning the 
gallant officer, in remembering how out- 
rageously she had flirted with him at the 
last Hunt ball. She positively loathed him 
now, and wondered how ever she could 
have admired such a gawk of a man, with 
his waxed moustache and self- satisfied 
smirk, so different from Jack’s quiet air of 
distinction. Her efforts to appear non- 
chalant and gay were a dead failure, and 
she tried in vain to smile at her com- 
panion’s vapid sallies. Never had a meal 
seemed longer and more tedious; but the 
end came at last, and then all was hurry 
and bustle. Dances begin early in the 
country, and guests arrive punctually. No 
one but the disappointed Nellie had yet 
missed the young barrister, and her pride 
and anger forbade her making any in- 
quiries. She felt a great deal too hurt 
to say a word about him to anyone. One 
by one the carriages rolled up the drive 
and deposited their occupants at the 
door; and the musicians got through the 
greater partofthe programme. Astheeven- 
ing wore on Nellie’s resentment changed to 
anxiety on overhearing her father making 
inquiries for Durden. Her anxiety became 
positive fear on learning that he was 
nowhere to be found, and that no one had 
seen him. The Squire had omitted telling 
the servants that the Elizabethan Chamber 
was really occupied, so he resolved to go 
there himself and see what the young man 
was up to. 

It had been arranged to have the good 
old-fashioned Sir Roger de Coverley as 
midnight drew near, so that everyone 
present—young and old—should dance the 
New Year in together. Colonel Hawtree— 
a near neighbour—had instituted himself 
master of the ceremonies, and was beating 
up recruits for the dance from the smoking 
and billiard rooms, mercilessly hunting 
out several unwilling couples from cosy 
corners in the conservatory, who evidently 
preferred to see in the New Year after 
their own fashion. He urgently called for 
Durden, and agreed with the Squire and 
some young men who were also asking 
after the absentee to go to the Eliza- 
bethan Chamber in search of the truant. 
They jokingly declared that clever men 
were notoriously absent-minded, and that 
Durden, instead of getting into his evening 
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suit, must have crept into bed, and was 

probably deep in the arms of Morpheus. 
But what a different discovery awaited 

them on entering the bed-room! They all 

stood aghast at the horrible scene, for the 

place looked more like a slaughter-house 

than a show guest-chamber. The bed 

had not been disturbed, but the whole 

apartment was in 

the wildest dis- 

order—tables and 

chairs overturned 

and thrown about 

the floor, while on 

everything was 

blood — blood all 

around. The white- 

draped toilette- 

table was bedaubed 

with it, great red 

drops gleamed 

from the grey 

drugget of the 

floor, while at the 

side of the 


chimney-piece was 
a small pool, and 
lying near it was 
a silk handkerchief 
still sticky and wet 
with gore. Further 


on the _ horrified 
searchers noticed 
that the water in 
the bath was dark 
with stains, plainly 
showing where the 
murderer had 
washed off the 
traces of the fearful 
deed. The on- 
lookers stood silent 
and awe-struck, 
sick with horror at 
the thought of the 
furious assault on 
the occupant of the 
lonely chamber, for 
it was perfectly 
clear to all that 
poor Durden had 
made a violent and 
desperate struggle for life but had fallen 
victim to a foul butchery. 

At every step round the blood-stained 
room they were prepared to come across 
a still more ghastly sight—the remains of 
the mutilated body. 

They peered into every nook and corner, 
flung apart the doors of the old-fashioned 
wardrobe, opened wide the cupboards, but 
nothing was to be found. 
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Where was the body ? 

The Squire strenuously denied the exist- 
ence of a trap-door or secret hiding-place, 
and urged his guests to leave the room 
just as they had tound it, for the detectives 
from Norwich to try and find a clue to the 
mystery. 

Durden had ever been a great favourite 
of the Squire’s, and 
the old man was 
completely upset 
by the horror of 
the event. With 
Colonel Hawtree’s 
aid he crept out 
of the polluted 
chamber into his 
own sanctum 
further down the 
corridor, and sank 
into a low chair 
by the fire. How 
bitterly he regretted 
putting the young 
man into that 
distant room, so 
far from other 
members of the 
house, for not the 
most agonising cry 
could pierce those 
thick walls! How 
cruel sounded the 
lively strains of the 
dance! How harsh 
and discordant 
rang the merry 
peals of laughter 
from the guests 
below ! 

“* How horrible it 
all is!” moaned the 
Squire. ‘‘ Oughtn’t 
everyone to be sent 
away, Hawtree ? 
Fancy dancing and 
music with that 
ghastly thing over- 
head.” 

“Oh no, cer- 
tainly not, Squire. 
All must go on as 
if nothing had happened. No one must 
suspect anything has occurred until we 
have taken counsel with the detectives. 
We must make up some story to the ladies 
to account for Durden’s disappearance ; 
Miss Nellie appeared very anxious about 
him. But we must conceal the discovery 
we’ve made, for most probably the murderer 
is in our midst, and even now may be 
dancing with one of our own daughters!” 
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Colonel Hawtree spoke in a brisk, cheerful 
tone, and proceeded to jot down some notes 
at a writing-table. He was deeply and sin- 
cerely grieved at the appalling catastrophe, 
but he could not help feeling a keen relish 
in the intense excitement of the affair and 
in the fathoming of the mystery in which 
he was involved. 

Being the first who had entered the 
room, and also (in his own estimation) the 
cleverest and most self-possessed of the 
witnesses of the discovery there, he felt it 
would fall to him to make a declaration 
about it, and he proceeded to compose a 
clear and succinct statement of affairs. 

What a glorious opportunity it would 
afford him to air his pet theory of the 
hidden forces of nature, by which he would 
account for the mysterious disappearance 
of the body! He was awfully sorry poor 
Durden was dead—but still, it was all 
deliciously exciting and weird. 

Meanwhile the Squire was lamenting 
his favourite and wringing his hands in 
impotent despair of arriving at anything 
like a solution of the problem as to who 
and where was the perpetrator of the 
bloody deed, and where were hidden the 
remains of the victim. 

** Did you notice the windows, Hawtree ? 
Had they been opened ?” he tremulously 
inquired. 
curtains 


“The tapestry 
windows have not a fold disarranged,” 
decisively replied the Colonel in distinct 
and deliberate tones, as if addressing a 


covering the 


court and jury. ‘Also, the windows are 


too high up and too narrow to allow of 


anything being passed through them. 
Neither can the chimney be the hiding- 
place for the body, for it is quite un- 
obstructed; the faint glimmer of light 
above can clearly be perceived. No, rest 
assured, Squire, that no ordinary mortal 
hands have s 

“Oh! for God’s sake don’t worry me 
with your confounded theories! —I see what 
you’re driving at,” interrupted his host 
with acerbity. ‘But go and lock up the 
door of that room, and warn those young 
men and your scatter-brained son not to 
breathe a word of it to the women, or we 
shall have a terrible to-do.” 

The Colonel rose to do his friend’s 
bidding, and re-entered the fatal chamber 
with a business-like air. 

“Instead of standing there gaping like 
a lot of fools, you boys,” he said sternly, 
‘* rack your brains to discover some motive 
for the murder. It is certainly not theft, 
for there is the poor fellow’s watch, and a 
handful of gold and silver right in front on 
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the dressing-table. Does anyone of you 
know anything against Durden? Had he 
enemies, bitter implacable enemies ? Was 
he a Nihilist in disguise, or a member of 
the Italian Mala Vita Society ? or was the 
crime committed to satisfy some private 
revenge.” 

** Durden was an all-round good fellow,” 
spoke up one of the group, “and as open 
as the day. There was nothing under- 
hand or secret about Am, none of the 
evil plotting of conspirators and all that 
rot. I guess it’s something to do with a 
girl—jealousy, rivals, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“* Ay, jealousy,” rejoined the Colonel, 
“that’s the most probable, for love, they 
say, is as strong as death, and jealousy as 
cruel as the grave.” 

“There you ’ve just hit it!” exclaimed 
a well-known voice they never thought to 
hear again. And Durden himself, alive 
and well, stood in the doorway. 

“‘It’s this infernal room that’s as cold 
and cruel as the grave!” 

This sudden release from the weight of 
horror and [suspense caused a complete 
revulsion in the minds of all present, and 
their wrought-up feelings found vent in 
uproarious acclamations of joy and surprise. 
Eager to spread the glad news that the 
supposed victim was still in the flesh, Will 
Hawtree burst into the Squire’s room in 
boisterous excitement. 

“Oh, Squire ! ! we’ve been jolly fools, all 
ofus! Here’s a rare joke! Old Jack’s 
alive and kicking, and all the murderous 
traces were only from: his bleeding nose ! 
He says he blew out the lights and then 
couldn’t find the door! Just imagine, and 
couldn’t find a match éither! His eyes 
are all bunged up and his nose as big as 
two. You never saw such a rum sight, 
and he’s swearing and cursing. something 
awful. Do come and hear him.” 

The Squire’s delight and joy at this 
unexpected revelation knew no bounds. 
He started up instantly and entered the 
bed-room in time to hear Durden give 
vent to his grievances in a high-pitched 
tone of long-smothered wrath. ~ 

“‘Look here now, just look at the traces 
of my agony, and imagine how I fretted 
and fumed in this confounded vault of a 
room, unable to see a thing or to find my 
way out of it!” Hespoke rapidly, point- 
ing to the disorder of the room, and gazing 
with savage eyes around it. 

“IT couldn’t for the life of me find the 
door, couldn’t even recollect in what direc- 
tion it lay. It has been one wild, ferocious 
game of blind man’s buff between me and 
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‘*CHEER UP, MY BOY, ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL!” 
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this confounded furniture, which seemed to 
be all dancing round and hitting out right 
and left. I was all ready for an appoint- 
ment at six o’clock, and the dearest girl in 
the world waiting for me, while I raged 
and kicked in a desperate conflict with 
darkness, furniture, and despair for three 
mortal hours! After banging my head 
against the mantelpiece and knocking it on 
every bit of carving in the room, I jammed 
my nose right bang against this bracket, 
and the blood poured out as you can 
perceive. Not a ray of light anywhere ! 
Not the faintest chink guiding me to door 
or window! All impenetrable, hellish 
darkness! When at last I dd come across 
the knob of that confounded door, how 
presentable was I! Shirt-front saturated, 
head aching, nose smarting, stiff with cold 
and faint with hunger, I crept into some 
other man’s room near to bathe my face 
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and recover a little. It’s a deuced hard 
thing, laugh as you may, for all my chance 
is gone now, all hope of happiness fled.” 
And the unfortunate Durden flung himself 
disconsolately into an arm-chair. 

The young men indulged in loud merri- 
ment, and even the Squire could not for- 
bear a smile at the rage and despair of this 
victim of candles and matchbox. 

““Come now, Jack,” he said, consol- 
ingly, patting him on the back. ‘ Cheer 
up, my boy, all’s well that ends well; 
there’s no great harm done—except to my 
furniture. Have something to drink and 
then go and explain it all to Nellie, who 
has not smiled once this evening, and was 
cryitg her eyes out about you 4 

“The dickens she was!” joyfully ex- 
claimed the young man, forgetting all his 
woes. ‘‘ Then Staines hasn’t bowled me 
out after all! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 
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BEING A GOSSIP 


By J. M. 


HE was indeed the daring Duchess. 
I select the epithet of set purpose, 
not because it has the trick of alliteration, 
but because it precisely connotes those 
qualities which made her Grace of Gordon 
a power in her own period and a picture 
for posterity to remember. And at this 
moment she is peculiarly memorable. The 
recent centenary of 
the regiment which 
she helped to raise 
has inspired the 
gallant Gordons with 
something like the 
old fervour which 
came of the kiss 
bestowed by the 
Duchess on every lad 
who took the shilling. 
The still more recent 
celebrations over 
Burns recall her 
espousal of the poor 
ploughman’s cause in 
Edinburgh society ; 
and her figure in 
literature has some- 
thing of note in the 
renascence of inter- 
est in her dashing 
clan-kinsman, Lord 
Byron. Asa political 
factor, she stands out 
conspicuously at a time when the salon 
has become obsolete, and when a cry has 
gone up in some quarters for a powerful 
woman to lead coteries of the Commons. 
In truth, it is very timely to recall her 
Grace. In the light of her picturesque 
personality, the claims of the latch-key 
clan lose somewhat of their terrors. The 
cry of the unemancipated for freedom, and 
the enunciation (at three and sixpence 
net) of impossible codes of morals, seem 
insignificant in view of the career of this 
woman of action, who practised, instead 
of preached, a philosophy that insisted 
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From a Miniature by Cosway. 
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ABOUT HER GRACE OF GORDON. 
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on the rights of individuality. Instead of 
writing she lived a romance of risk, and 
her defeat at some points only adds to her 
life comedy, which ended in dire tragedy. 

She was born to daring and to the sort 
of domestic disaster which ended her own 
life; she learned with her letters the 
alphabet of struggle in which she spelt 
the story of her life. 
But she was well 
equipped for the 
emergencies of the 
fight, for she came of 
a long line of hardy 
soldiers. Her father 
was Sir William 
Maxwell, Bart., of 
Monreith, Wigtown, 
the house being re- 
presented to-day by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
who has long prac- 
tised his inherited 
militancy in the arena 
of politics. Sir 
William and his lady 
did not fight the 
same battle as they 
ought to have done; 
so they parted com- 
pany, Lady Maxwell, 
surrounded by her 
three daughters, 
carrying on a hard struggle for existence 
in an old-fashioned Edinburgh close. But 
the three Graces put a brave face on it 
all, for they had high spirits—Jane, who 
was born in 1749, most of all, perhaps. 
For many a day the Scots capital loved to 
recall how she used, as a child, to career 
down the High Street on a portly pig; 
and when advancing girlhood made such 
a charger impossible, she once boarded a 
cart on the high road, possibly encouraged 
thereto by the mettlesome qualities of the 
steed. Anyhow, the animal bolted, the 
curricle was overturned, and Miss Maxwell 
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lost the forefinger of her left hand, 
the ebony model which completed her 
Grace’s glove on great occasions still 
remains to testify. But if they were poor, 
the Maxwell girls were equa!ly proud, for 
when they washed their scanty wardrobe 
they hung their fineries on a screen, and 
relegated the coarser articles of attire to a 
drying-pole conveniently swung away from 
the inquisitive public gaze. 

At last good fortune came to the rescue 
of beauty. The eldest of the three damsels 
got married in 1767 to the Receiver- 
General of the Land Tax in Scotland; 
and, having floated her sisters in society, 
had the satisfaction of seeing Jane married 
within the year to the dashing young Duke 
of Gordon, whom the worthy old Judge, 


se 
al 
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Lord Kames, regarded as “the greatest 
subject in Britain.” 

It was a great match for any girl of 
eighteen to make; for one in Jane Max- 
well’s position it was a miraculous lift in 
the world, though her subsequent history 
shows how well fitted she was for living up 
to her opportunities. How great these were 
it is difficult for a modern, suckled on 
democratic views, to understand. For 
generations the Gordons, endowed with a 
remarkable dash and devilry which has 
come down to our own time, had been 
little kings in their own way. Tradition 
and ballad summed up their characteristics 
in many a phrase memorable by its crisp 
alliteration. To this day, the head of the 
house (the Marquis of ‘Huntly) i is known 
as the “Cock of the North. ~ “The 
Gordons hae the guidin’ o’t” is still a 
familiar phrase, and “The Gay Gordons” 
accurately describes certain persistent 
characteristics of the race. These came 
out in full force in the Duke’s brother, 
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Lord George Gordon, who set the Thames 
on fire, as all the world knows; and 
George Gordon Byron owed quite as much 
of his vigour to his mother’s family as to 
his notorious father, though the fact has 
been curiously overlooked. If the Duke 
himself lacked some of the wilder reck- 
lessness of his race, his famous love-song, 
**Cauld Kail in Aberdeen,” and the “‘ other- 
woman” interests of his closing years, go to 
demonstrate that he was, after all, a pretty 
gay Gordon. 

His proud position in the peerage 
gradually became more important, for in 
1777 he succeeded to the Earldom of 
Norwich, became a peer of the realm as 
Baron Gordon of Huntly in 1784, and late 
in life inherited two English baronetcies. 

So far from being dis- 
comfited by the social 
prominence which her 
marriage had gained her, 
the spirited young 
Duchess only entered 
with the greater zest on 
her career, and set about 
increasing the power of 
the mighty house to which 
she had allied herself. 
This she did on every 
possible side of life. On 
the family estates in the 
far North she took a deep 
interest in the tenantry, 
and encouraged home in- 
dustries ; in Edinburgh 
her beauty, her good 
nature, and her fascination 
made her the leader of every sort of society. 
Her salon was crowded with the great men 
of letters—and the Scots capital had a 
literature then!—from Scott himself to 
Burns, for it was she who in 1787 intro- 
duced hercountryman, the Ayrshire plough- 
man, to that glimpse of fine folk which 
certainly did not improve him, and of which 
Mr. Charles Martin Hardie has painted a 
vivid picture. Beattie, the Minstrel, was her 
slave, to whom Siddons herself was the 
most beautiful woman in the world 
‘excepting the Duchess of Gordon.” 
The Earl of Kellie, the most accom 
plished amateur musician of his time, 
dedicated minuets to her; and even the 
mild-souled Henry Erskine, the brother of 
the famous Chancellor who defended her 
brother-in-law Lord George, fell under 
her spell, and in his quiet way paid her 
elaborate compliments, like the rest of her 
courtiers. Thus when she left the Old 
Town of Edinburgh for the New, on the 
plea of its dullness, he rallied her with a 
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fine phrase. ‘‘ Madam,” quoth he, “that 
is as if the sun were to say ‘It seems very 
vastly dull weather—I think | shall not 
rise this morning.’” 


LADY CHARLOTTE GORDON 
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From a Miniature by Cosway. 


When she came to London it was to 
conquer in the same way. That was a far 
more difficult task, in view of rivals like 
the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire. But 


a 
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she made a circle of her own. 
and Romney painted her, and her house 
in Pall Mall became the social centre of 


Reynolds 


the Whigs. She was the confidant of 
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Pitt, who, indeed, during the last fourteen 
years of his first Administration received 
at her house all the Government hangers- 
on. In Queen Charlotte’s Court she was a 


JANE MAXWELL 
(DUCHESS OF GORDON). 


From an Engraving by Stanier. 


persona grata, espousing her Majesty’s 
cause on all occasions, even, to his face, 
against the Prince of Wales, who seemed 
to have liked her none the less for her 


LADY GEORGIANA GORDON 
(DUCHESS OF BEDFORD). 


frankness. Her joy in life was enormous. 
Even at the age of forty-two, this “empress 
of fashion,” as Walpole wrote of her, used 
“‘ fifteen or sixteen hours of her four and 
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twenty. I heard her journal of last Mon- 
day. She went first to Handel's music in 
the Abbey. She then clambered over the 
benches and went to Hastings’ trial in the 
Hall; after dinner to the play; then to 
Lady Lucan’s assembly; after that to 
Ranelagh, and returned to Mrs. Hobart’s 
faro-table ; gave a ball herself in the even- 
ing of that morning, into which she must 
have got a good way, and set out for 
Scotland next day. Hercules could not 
have achieved a quarter of her labours in 
the same space of time.” 
Enormous, indeed, as were her 
as a great society figure, they counted as 
nothing compared with her ambitious 
exploits on behalf of her family. Here she 
displayed all her daring—her rivals called 
it dare-devilry—and 
roused the jealous 
pangs of many a fond 
mother’s heart. The 
Duchess had five 
daughters and two 
sons to look out for, 
the girls outweighing 
the boys in brains 
as in numbers—which 
was not unnatural; 
and her manceuvres 
to get them all suit- 
ably married form a 
series of romances in 
themselves to which 
none but a Meredith 
could do justice. She 
encountered _ several 
defeats in her cam- 
paign. Thus her 
countryman Dundas 
prevented her annex- 
ing Pitt—Mr. “ Pett,” 
as she called him—for her eldest girl, 
Charlotte ; but she got Colonel Lennox, 
who became Duke of Richmond in due 
time, and for whose grandson the Dukedom 
of Gordon, extinct in 1836, was revived 
twenty-one years ago. For her youngest 
daughter, Georgiana, born in 1781, she 
made two bold bids. The first was for 
Beckford, the famous author of ‘* Vathek,” 
who had married Lady Margaret Gordon, 
the daughter of the Earl of Aboyne, a 
younger branch of her house. The 
Duchess thought it a pity that Fonthill 
Abbey and its millions should have no 
mistress, for Beckford had become a 
widower after three years of married life ; 
and in her largeness of heart she wanted 
to provide a mother for his two girls—one 
of them the future Duchess of Hamilton. 
So she bore down on Beckford, who tells 
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the story with great gusto, bringing the 
bride for him. ‘The wily widower, however, 
was more than a match for her. He shut 
himself up in his study, and gave orders 
that her Grace was to be gorgeously enter- 
tained. ‘* Do you think Mr. Beckford will 
be visible to-day ?” she would plaintively 
ask of his major-domo every morning. 
There was one stereotyped reply: “I 
cannot inform your Grace—Mr..Beckford’s 

movements are very uncertain. It is 
possible. Would. your’ Grace take an 
airing in the Park —a- walk in the 
gardens?” ‘The splendour displayed in 
these peregrinations only whetted her 

appetite ; but she paraded that park and 
those gardens for eight mornings in vain, 
for Beckford never appeared. At last 
she gathered the poor 
bride to her bosem 
and shook the dust 
of Fonthill from off 
her feet in exceeding 
anger. ‘“I never 
could have served 
any other lady so, I 
hope,” wrote Beck- 
ford; “I never 
enjoyed a joke so 
much.” But she was 
not to be_ beaten. 
During the Peace of 
1802 she went to 
Paris, which she 
loved, and tried to 
secure Eugéne Beau- 
harnais for the 
gentle Georgiana. 
But Napoleon had 
other views for his 
step-son, and the 
Duchess came home 
bearing no enmity, 
however, towards Bonaparte, for she 
scandalised her set by declaring that she 
hoped to see General Bonaparte break- 
fast in Ireland, dine in England, and 
sup at Gordon Castle. Next year, how- 
ever, she got another wealthy widower for 
Georgiana in the shape of the Marquis 
of Tavistock, afterwards the sixth Duke of 
Bedford, who impressed her name on his 
London estate, where Huntly Street and 
Gordon Square still remain in memory of 
her. For her third daughter, Susan, who 
died in 1828 before all her sisters, the 
Duchess secured the Duke of Manchester. 
For the fourth she got the Marquis of 
Cornwallis, under whom _ her _ brother, 
Colonel Hamilton Maxwell, had served ; 
while Madelina, the second daughter, con- 
tented herself first with a Haddingtonshire 


again with the girl, 
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Baronet (bearing him an only son, who 
served with Nelson in the Victory) and 
then with a plain English commoner. 
It had taken the Duchess fourteen 
harassing years to marry up her “ brood 
of daughters,” as Beckford irreverently 
called that galaxy of beauty; but three 
Dukes and one Marquis for sons-in-law 
were well worth the trouble. As one old 
writcr on the peerage has it, the ‘‘ capacity 
of the Duchess for match-making was 
unrivalled.” 

For her eldest son she was unable to 
get a wife, so she gave him a regiment 
instead: perhaps the most memorable, 
certainly the most lasting, achievement of 
her busy life. It was very natural that she 
should become the patroness of ‘Tommy 
Atkins, and that her son should be a 
soldier, for all her male relatives were in 
the Army then and for many a day to 
come ; and the Gordons had been fighters 
to be feared from time immemorial. The 
Duke himself had already raised two 
regiments of infantry, and his son, the 
Marquis of Huntly, who was born in 
1770, was an officer in the Guards, and, 
as a mere lad, had seen much service 
abroad. He returned to Scotland in 1793, 
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and his ambitious mother resolved to put 
him at the head of a regiment of his own. 
Letters of service were granted to the 
young nobleman in February 1794, and 
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he and his mother at once set out on a 
recruiting expedition to every fair in the 


countryside. For the occasion she donned 
a strange bonnet (nine inches high), com- 
pared with which the hated hats of to-day 
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are but mole-hills. Her Grace’s head- 
gear was made of blue silk velvet with 
red, white, and green dice at the border 
(such as the regiment still wears). 
Possibly it had a cockade over the left ear 
and a waving plume of feathers atop. This 
historic cap came curiously into the 
possession of the regiment two years ago, 
and it is mightily prized by the Gordons, 
whose famous feather bonnets still per- 
petuate it, despite the attempts of uniform- 
reformers to replace it by what they con- 
sider a rational headgear. 

Little wonder that this modern Joan 
of Arc, prancing through the gaping 
villages like a Princess on a palfrey, with 
this wonderful bonnet and a scarlet coat 
above her riding habit, soon got the lads 
to join her banner. ‘The country folk, 
perchance, were as shy then as now of 
“*sodgerin’,” but her Grace’s wit and 
humour won them over to her cause, 
and the kiss she bestowed on every lad 
who took the shilling from her fired him 
with a military ardour rarely matched in 
the annals of the British Army. Within a 
















few weeks she had enrolled hundreds 
of her stalwart clansmen, and by June 
they were equipped as the “ 100th 


Gordon Highlanders’ Regiment of Foot.” 
Five years later they became the 92nd, and, 
linked with the 75th under the territorial 
system, the Gordons still flourish—their 
dépét appropriately at Aberdeen—with 
an increasing interest in their romantic 
origin. The Duchess soon saw her son 
at the head of the Gordons, and before 
she died they had created a record of 
service such as few regiments possess. 
Just a hundred years ago they were sent 
to Wexford to sup- 
press the rebellion, 
and became im- 
mensely popular. 
Then they helped 
to drive the French 
out of Holland, 
fought in Egypt, 
served under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley— 
with whom they 
were to fight at 
Waterloo—in 
Denmark, and 
made a_ notable 
stand at Corunna, 
where their young 
Colonel’s cousin, 
the future Sir 
William Maxwell, 
greatly distin- 
guished himself. 
In memory of the 
death of Sir John 
Moore, the officers 
of the Gordons 
changed the hue 
of the lace on their 
uniforms from blue 
to black, and wear 
it thus to this day. They went through all 
the horrors of the Peninsular War, and for 
many years thereafter scarcely ever found 
rest from foreign service, justifying y, as of 
old, the saying that the ‘‘ Gordons hae 
the guidin’ o’t.” It is easy to understand 
how they cling to the tartan of their clan, 
and how any attempt to supersede the kilt 
is met with almost frenzied opposition, 
such as Lord Archibald Campbell dis- 
played on that memorable occasion in the 
Guildhall when he kissed his dirk and 
swore to uphold the prestige of the 
Highland regiments. The Marquis of 
Huntly, who succeeded his father in 
1827, found many honours piled upon 
him, and in the Castlegate of Aberdeen 
a colossal granite statue of him—the first 
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THE TOMB OF THE DUCHESS AT KINRARA. 
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of its kind in modern Europe—defies 
wind and weather and keeps his memory 
green in the headquarters of his famous 
regiment. 

The Duchess, you see, was very daring. 
She had earned for herself a place in 
Society. She had established a family 
“without parallel in the history of the 
peerage.” She had done much to improve 
her husband’s estates, and had tried to 
bring prosperity and contentment to his 
subjects. ‘lhe only pin-money she says 
she got from him had been £500 a year, 
which in the course of twenty-eight years 
she exceeded only 
by £1240, laid out 
mostly on a farm ; 
and she had 
actually put his 
Grace in posses- 
sion of £200,000 
a year. Last of 
all, by raising a 
regiment for her 
son, she had in- 
creased the glory 
of the Gordons 
tenfold. Having 
achieved so much, 
one would have 
thought she would 
end her days in 
the proud survey 
of her triumphs. 
But she closed her 
chapter in dis- 
aster, which is the 
pathetic part of all 
daring ; in bitter- 
ness, which breaks 
off the edge from 
all content. An- 
other woman, a 
pretty country 
wench named Christie, came across the 
Duke's path; and, as might be supposed 
from his verses on “ Cauld Kail in 
Aberdeen,” his Grace had an eye for a 
preity figure. It is said that he first met 
this girl when she was seventeen. Be 
that as it may, she gradually supplanted 
the Duchess in his affections, and bore 
him a family of four children. Jean 
Maxwell, proud and independent, resented 
this very bitterly, and left Gordon Castle 
9 “*the bloodsucker,” as she called her 
rival. There is a strange irony in the 
situation of a country wench weighing down 
a family which had risen enormously in 
the peerage. The poor Duchess retired 
to Kinrara, an idyllic spot near Aviemore, 
where the Duke built her a charming 
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house, which was visited long after by the 
Queen, and is used by the Duke of Rich- 
mond as a shooting-box. Making that 
her headquarters, she led a melancholy, 
nomadic life up and down the country, 
fighting in vain for her place. ‘‘ Why am 
I,” she wrote in one of a series of heart- 
breaking letters, “‘at the end of my iife, spent 
for his credit, my own honour, and his 
children’s welfare, to be a prisoner, and 
really one upon bread and water?” For in 
a house in Cumberland Place, W., she 
felt worse than a prisoner—‘‘ not a soul 
permitted to come into the house—such 
a house no gentleman ever lived in.” She 
was still proud, however, to find “ Pitt, 
Sidmouth, all the friends of my early life, 
more attached than ever, and his Majesty 
made me such compliments upon my 
family.” ‘To her more intimate friends 
she wrote with “a giddy head and a broken 
heart,” and, by way of solace, threw her- 
self into philanthropic work in the North ; 
“for the prospect of doing good to these 
poor Highlanders is the only consolation 
of my wretched life.” The pertinacity she 
had displayed on. behalf of her family she 
now directed in all influential quarters. At 
last, after weary, wasting years of a wander- 
ing, homeless life, the proud woman 


who had held court in Pall Mall, died 


in a Piccadilly hotel on April 14, 1812, 


where, when it was of no avail, her family 
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gathered over her last breath. 
buried her at Kinrara, where a 
monument marks her resting-place. 

It was a melancholy ending; and the 
daring of her life seemed to come to 
naught with her death. Few members of 
her house had toiled harder to build up a 
great family that would carry the name of 
Gordon down to posterity. But with what 
result? The Duke himself duly married 
his ‘* Mrs.” Christie, much to the disgust 
of his family, who vetoed the erection of a 
marble slab above her grave when she 
died in 1824, so that it is still to be found 
in a lumber-room at Gordon Castle. 
Three years later the Duke himself died, 
and his son, who had raised the regiment, 
followed him seven years later without 
leaving any issue. And the ducal line of 
Gordons became extinct. 

The dukedom fell into abeyance, the 
marquisate going to his kinsman, the Earl 
of Aboyne, now Marquis of Huntly, and 
head of the great Clan Gordon. The 
estates went to the Duke’s brother-in- 
law, the Duke of Richmond, in favour of 
whose grandson the dukedom of Gordon 
was revived in 1876. So that the great 
glory of the latter-day Gordons came with 
a woman and went with a woman, for the 
four daughters of the house became 
absolutely obliterated in the titles which 
they had married. 


They 
great 
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By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


HE word “‘ difficulty” has a peculiar 
technical meaning in Texas, and, 
indeed, in all the southern States of North 
America. It refers as a general rule to 
a row ending in murder or attempted 
murder; there is usually a six-shooter in 
it, and occasionally a knife. Sometimes 
in a Texas paper we read, let us say, that 
an Smith is reported to have had 
“* difficulty ” with Judge Moriarty on the 
previous day, and that the highly respected 
judge is not expected to survive more than 
twenty-four hours owing to several severe 
wounds received while attempting to end 
the trouble in the bar of the Occidental. 
But this is usual and not over-romantic ; 
even if the judge had succeeded in remov- 
ing Colonel Smith’s heart with his knife, 
it would never have created the excitement 
that the affair at Big Springs did. For in 
that there was a touch of the unusual ; 
there was something huge, something 
tempestuous, brilliant, elemental. Yet after 
all it was nothing more than a duel, if 
rather a strange one. But let me tell it 
you briefly. 

Big Springs is about forty miles west 
of Colorado City, in the south of ‘the 
Texas Panhandle, and it is a local railroad 
centre, being, as is well known, the end of 
a division on the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
road. This Texas-Pacific road runs thence 
to El Paso, the border town to Mexico 
across the “Rio Grande.” But Big 
Springs is a rather tough place itself, if 
not so tough as the Inferno of the Border, 
and no one was ever surprised if the local 
paper had news of unexpected funerals in 
it. And when the strike was over there; 
a good deal of bad blood not yet extra- 
vasated in the streets threatened some 
obituary notices. 

For Alexander McGuire, one of the 
engineers, had not behaved squarely to his 
fellows when they ran their locomotives 
into the round-house and struck work. He 
had dissented vigorously. His language 
was the language of an American Irish- 


man raised to the second power by his 
birth in\the West. For he came from 
Dallas, ard was good with his tongue. He 
fought agatst the strike. The others said 
it was nothing but pure “‘ cussedness ” and 
a general desire to have someone tread on 
the tail of his coat. He said that the strike 
was “ damn foolishness.” 

“You men think you are the univarse,” 
he shouted, ‘‘ but Jay Gould owns you 7 

“And you don’t kick?” sneered Jim 
Grant. 

“When I get a show,” answered Alick 
savagely, “‘but we ain’t got no show. And 
I’m busted, and, besides, I’ll work any- 
how.’ 

“We reckon not,” said some of the 
rest. And then Alick climbed down and 
went out with the others. For there was 
something serious in the way they spoke. 

“The truth o’ this is,” said Jim to his 
partner Willis, “‘ that he manages to make 
more than any mami is entitled to. That 
conductor Jones that’s with him runs an 
accommodation - train, and bleeds the 
tramps like thunder. If the bosses knew 
he would be fired.” 

‘*But we all work that racket,” 
Willis. 

‘* Not to his tune,” 


said 


answered Jim. “I 
could tell you a pile about Alick and Jones. 
They ’re just daylight robbers.” 

So there wasn’t much love lost between 
Alick McGuire and the others when the 
strike petered out and they went back to 


work, fairly sickened of long idleness. 
It’s not sweet to sweat in the rotten 
verandah of a rotten boarding-house and 
see one’s hard-earned dollars melt like 
butter at noonday. And when the Com- 
pany has law and order in the foreground 
with numbers of blacklegs in the back- 
ground, it’s about time to “ squeal” and 
take water. For these are western idioms, 
and, being interpreted, they mean, to 
give in. 
So Alick McGuire 

say “I told you so.” 


had his chance to 
He said it and 
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repeated it and rubbed it in, like salt into 
whipped backs, until the other engineers 
and firemen prayed for a wreck on the 
road to smash him into unanswering jelly. 


{te 


HE HAD DISSENTED VIGOROUSLY. 


And the crash came. But not their 
way, though Willis and Jim Grant were 
both in it—yet only one came out of it 
with any chance of repair. 

“There'll be trouble between Jim and 
that swine Alick,” said Willis. 

“There ’ll be trouble between me and 
that swine Grant,” said Alick. 

“There may be trouble between me 
and McGuire,” said Grant. But he didn’t 
want trouble, having a wife. 

And with everyone looking for a 
“ difficulty” and everyone expecting it, 
there was a chance of a battle, murder, 
and sudden death. The only reporter on 
the Big Springs paper used to fill up his 
spare time between drinking, type-setting, 
and reporting with theoretical accounts of 
the inevitable result. He began usually with 
“‘We greatly regret to learn,” and usually 
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ended with ‘‘ Mr. Blank’s funeral will take 

place to-morrow, on account of the hot 

weather.” Occasionally he put in a 

variant: ‘‘ The funerals will take place” ; but 
when he was pessimistic 
his account ended with 
‘Both the courageous 
combatants are expected 
to recover.” He _ shot 
Grant through both lungs, 
he stabbed McGuire in 
various places, he some- 
times hoped that a stray 
bullet might finishjup his 
editor, who spent most of 
his time at the Dépét or 
thereabouts. But even 
in his most sangyine 
moments he _ never 
imagined that he would 
be able to fill a whole 
front page with details 
which would be copied 
verbatim into all the 
Lone Star State’s daily 
papers, and even make a 
rattling good par for 
Chicago and New York 
newsmen. For some- 
times a fact will lick 
Dalziel or the very 
maddest imagination on 
the wires. 

It was Willis who had 
to be the hero of this 
tragedy, and when he 
went one night in August 
into the round-house to 
see if his fireman had 
No. 72 ready for the 
east-bound passenger, 
he heard rough talk, and 

dangerous talk, even before his eyes opened 
out to take in the darkness. For Grant 
had just come off the El Paso run, and had 
stumbled against McGuire, who was getting 
his locomotive ready for the west-bound 
passenger. And, unluckily, it was quite 
ready. Willis heard the east - bound 
passenger come in, and then he heard 
more. 

“‘What’s that you say?” cried Grant. 
And then Willis missed the rest, till he 
heard “‘ Won’t 1?” And then there was a 
shot, and yet two more. He waited a 
moment, and saw a dark figure run to 
McGuire’s locomotive. And, running him- 
self, he came upon Grant writhing on the 
ground. 

“He called me ason of a ——,” said 
Grant groaning. “And he’s done 
me up.” 
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And then McGuire’s engine moved out 
just as Grant sobbed his last breath. But 
Willis called to his fireman— 

* Run over to the Dépot and tell them 


THE REPORTER GAVE FOUR BITS TO THE BOY, 


He’s off. 


McGuire has done up Grant. 
And I’m after him.” 
He left the dead man and went to his 


engine and opened her up. She ran out 
easily after McGuire’s and came on to the 
single line. 

But McGuire was wondering what he 
should do. Should he back up to the 
train which was waiting for him? Or 
should he run out into the plains and 
drop off and scout out across the prairie. 
He knew they hated him, and he had 
killed the best-liked man in Big Springs. 
He felt what that meant. There wasn’t a 
man in the town but would perjure himself 
if need be to get the right man hanged. 
And even if the law failed he would have 
no show. 

Just then he saw No. 72 coming after 
him, and he knew what that meant too. 
For Willis always waited in the round- 
house till his train was ready. And now 
she was hardly due. Willis, too, was the 
man he feared most, for Willis had a hard 
record. He was a long, lean, fierce man, 
who was never respectful of life, not even 
of his own. And the pursuing locomotive 
was within fifty yards of him. He heard 
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Willis shout, and he lost any nerve he had 
left. For Grant was first blood with him, 
and no man gets reckless and hard with 
his first man. It usually takes a verdict of 
justifiable homicide and an acquittal to 
make anyone really dangerous. 

He opened her out to the full, and was 
off west. 

But at Big Springs there was a devil of 
a row going on, and of course no one 
knew what to do. The passengers on the 
east-bound express were savage at having 
to go before they found out what was 
wrong. For some of the tenderfeet on 
board the train wanted to see the corpse. 
They could have lived as heroes for the 
rest of their lives if they could have had a 
little hand in it. And the west-bound 
folks were mad as steers at being stuck in 
Big Springs until news came from the 
west to say what had happened. For with 
two wild devils on “wild engines” who 
could say what the end might be ? 

But the reporter was in his glory with a 
pad and a pencil. He came down flying, 
and gave four bits to the boy who had had 
the horse-sense to go to him right off. He 
wrote columns and imagined others. He 


HE SAW A DARK FIGURE RUN TO McGUIRE’S 
LOCOMOTIVE. 


wired to Fort Worth and to Dallas, and 
even farther. 

Yet in the meantime the boss at the 
Dépot wired west to all the way stations to 
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clear the line. And then he sat down 
and tried to think what else he ought to 
do. For he was not a man of an original 
mind. He concluded to wire to Fort 
Worth for instructions from the Super- 
intendent. 

And now McGuire on his locomotive 
was tearing west at sixty miles an hour, 
and every moment the speed increased. 
He was mad at first, but in him was no 
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he fired up; and when he looked back 
and saw the steady glow of the pursuing 
For did it 
He swore 
Yet he wasn’t sure—not quite 


locomotive, he jeered angrily. 
not grow less and less yet ? 
that it did. 
sure. 

And overhead was the starry heaven of 
pure calm, windless and quiet, while he 
was ina great created gale of wind that 
eddied about him and tore at his open 


HE REACHED UP AND EXTINGUISHED THE GLARE. 


true grit, and his nerves were not so good 
as they should be in a man who slays 
another in any country—certainly not 
good enough in a country where Law, 
beginning to make itself felt, has an 
element of Judge Lynch in its quickness 
and severity. Besides, he had no money, 
and to kill out west without money is a 
bad business even when it returns cent. 
per cent. 

Yet the wild intoxication of that strange 
mad hour was in him, and he hooted as 


jacket when he sweated at the fire or 
sweated with increasing fear. 

He went through the first way station 
and blew a devilish screech on the whistle 
that roused the very steers camping under 
mesquite upon the prairie. And he went 
** hoot-hoot-hoot ” upon his way, whistling 
as the engines do when stray stock gets 
on the track and they do not want to test 
the doubtful merits of the cow-catcher. 
But he could not scare away terror and the 
terror of darkness and alarm. No, nor 
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the sickness of fear which very present 
death brought to him. 

At the rate he went the locomotive 
seemed alive: she sweated and panted 
and trembled, devouring infinite space on 
the thin line of fragile rails leading to the 
devil. Never for a yard was she solid on 
the track: she sprang and quivered! He 
cursed the high joints and low centres, he 
damned in trembling rage the uneven eyes 
of section bosses in lining up. Never till 
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lay it out cold in a desperate and deadly 
race. For he knew Willis well; he was a 
devil—yes, a tough, hard: devil: as tough 
as wire, as hard as hickory. He had the 
dead wood on him: that seemed sure. 
The coward got rampant in the murderer: 
he was ice in his heart: he panted and 
sucked at the flying air. Yet now he 
was running nearer eighty than seventy 
miles an hour, and the roar of the 
wind was deafening. He opened his 


MCGUIRE SCREAMED ONCE AND WAS SILENT. 


now did he know how rough the T.P. 


ballasting was; never before had he 
recognised the chances daily taken on the 
road. 

But though he looked forward through 
the glass and saw the darkness divided by 
his swift light, he still looked back. 
Could he dare stop her and then let her 
go again? Could he or not? And even 
as he thought of it he saw the rising light 
of Justice on his track ; he began to think, 
for all his pride in the dreadful thing 
beneath him, that Willis’s No. 72 could 


discouraged mouth, but was dumb as he 
shouted. 

Willis now was not two miles 
him. And Willis knew he gained inch by 
inch. Yet what he should do if he came 
up with McGuire he hardly knew. Should 
he jam his locomotive nght against the 
other and climb on and overpower him ? 
No, for the other was armed. He was 
glad at least that McGuire’s tender was 
part of his engine ; if he had run out with 
a separate tender he might have let it 
go and blocked the pursuer’s way. He 


behind 
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wondered that McGuire didn’t stop her 
and jump. He wondered and then he 
swore at himself. 

Just suppose, he said, that McGuire 
had slackened her even now, and had 
jumped after setting her going with an 
open throttle. He might have done that. 
Yes, he certainly might have done it. 
Yet he thought not and hoped not. He 
never thought of his own engine leaving 
the line, he felt so assured of victory. 
He meant to kill the man who had killed 
his partner. And now he began to see 
McGuire on ahead; he saw him plainly. 
He knew, too, that McGuire could see 
his flaring head-light. ‘‘Ah!” he said; 

“* suppose— yes, suppose 

And Willis laughed as he buttoned his 
coat. 

He stepped outside his shelter, and 
began to fight his way forward through 
the choking wind, which grasped him as 
a wave takes a man to strangle him. It 
pressed him about as though it was solid: 
it made the muscles of his hands and arms 
crack. It almost tore him off, and he 
knew he would be swept away like a rag if 
he let go. And once his feet did leave 
the insecure foothold. 

But at last he got right under the head- 
light, and then the compressed air held 
him. He reached up like a drowning man 
and extinguished the glare. He found 
himself back by his fire as though he was 
inadream. He felt like a man flung ashore 
by the sea after an hour’s hard struggle. 

But.he blew his whistle with a long, long 
scream. And he laughed, for he thought 
that he might fool McGuire. 
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At the sound of the whistle behind him 
McGuire turned and saw no more the 
swift and terrible eye of Justice. 

““He’s ditched! He’s ditched!” he 
screamed with sudden hope as he shot 
through another way station. 

And after a mile he slacked her down. 

“I’ll jump when I can!” he cried to 
himself, and he waited for the moment. 

Before it came he fired up again, and at 
the right moment he jumped. But before 
he left her he opened her out again. He 
jumped up from the ground, feeling dazed 
and stupid and bruised. 

‘““Where am I?” he asked himself, 
and in his stupid amazement following the 
shock he wondered who he was and what 
he was doing there. He stared round and 
saw his engine disappearing in the west. 
And yet she made a rattle ; there was even 
yet vibration in the shining rails. He 
turned, and, turning, stood foolishly as 
another dark engine came up to him. 
What was it, and where was it going ? 
‘“*No,” he cried, and then he knew that 
his time was at hand. 

For Willis had been beforehand with 
him in his mind; he had_ euchred 
him that time, and though No. 72 was 
going full twenty-five miles an hour, the 
avenger of blood shut off steam and jumped. 
He fell on McGuire, and they rolled over 
heavily. McGuire screamed once and was 
silent. 

And when Willis came to, he found a 
man with a broken neck lying underneath 
him. 

But three 


hundred yards away No. 72 
was standing on the track. 
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N the roth of April, seventy-three 
years elapsed since Byron died at 
Mesolonghi, having offered himself up as 
a life-giving sacrifice for Greek liberty. 
History presents instances of individual 
enthusiasm for an alien race, of a life-long 
devotion to the cause of another people. 
But there is no example of a famous 
English name, ancient and honoured in 
the roll of British aristocracy, and illus- 
trious in English literature, being so 
closely identified with the vicissitudes of a 
foreign country, and so completely merged 
in its history, as to be hardly separable 
from the list of its own great patriots. 
Indeed, with the Greeks, Béipwy is more 
than a household word. In the popular 
mind, the great Englishman is a Greek 
hero. 
It is not only his perfervid and _irre- 


sistible pleading for Greek liberty during 
his earlier career that has. so endeared 


Byron’s memory to the Greeks. It is 
rather the fact that he hastened to their 
succour at the darkest hour of their 
struggle for independence. When, in 
July 1823, Byron started from Genoa, the 
prospects of the Greeks were at their 
lowest ebb. The two first years of the war 
were lit up with the lustre of achievements 
as heroic as they were uninterrupted. From 
1825 to 1827, the revivified determination 
and the undaunted fortitude of the Greeks 
stirred the public sentiment of Europe so 
deeply that the Battle of Navarino ensued. 
But during the intervening two years of 
1823 and 1824 Greece lay low under 
the overwhelming military power of her 
oppressor, and, unfortunately, under the 
dissensions and faults of her own children. 
It was Byron’s devotion, his exhortations, his 
example, the confidence he infused into the 
hearts of the desponding Greeks, the states- 
manlike sagacity which now rivalled his 
poetic genius, it was the tragic death which 
snatched him away on the very eve of the 
expedition he had planned and organised— 
it was all this which gave new life to their 
cause, which lent fresh vigour to their efforts, 
which sobered their councils and assuaged 
their passions ; it was this that crowned the 
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name of Byron with an almost legendary 
and mystic halo. In the minds of the 
Greeks he stands forward as an Achilles, 
the beau idéal of manly beauty and valour, 
taken away from among them in the flower 
of his manhood; as a Tyrteos, whose 
song enraptured and led them on irresistibly 
to success; as a Perseus, appearing on his 
winged horse, Pegasos, to slay the dragon, 
rescue Andromeda, and unite his people. 
During the short spell of Byron’s life at 
Mesolonghi nothing impressed the Greeks 
more than the practical and methodical 
way he set about his self-imposed task. 
There was nothing of the visions of a poet 
about it. He was received with almost 
regal honours, and Botzaris sent his 
Souliots to form his guard. But he 
defined his purpose firmly: “I am not 
come here in search of adventures, but to 
assist in the regeneration of a nation 
whose very debasement makes it more 
honourable’ to become their friend.” He 
good-naturedly twitted his friend and 
co-worker, Colonel the Hon. Leicester 
Stanhope (afterwards Lord Harrington), 
who acted as agent of the London Greek 
Committee, saying that the Colonel was 
for writing the Turks down, while he, a 
literary man, was for fighting them down; 
and he added of himself that he had 
become “ soldier-mad.” He was then 
organising his brigade, of which the 
Souliots were the nucleus, and which 
included: English, Scotch, Irish, American, 
Italian, German, Belgian, Swiss, Swedish, 
Danish, Hungarian, and Russian volun- 
teers. They were all emulous of the 
honour of serving under him in what 
Byron described as “a contest between 
barbarism and civilisation, between Christ- 
ianity and Islamism—a struggle in behalf 
of the descendants of those to whom we are 
indebted for the first principles of science 
and the most perfect models of literature 
and art.” Who can doubt that such a body 
of devoted men, under such a leader, would 
have swept the Turks out of Greece, not 
by the strength of numbers, but by the 
incalculable moral effect which their 
presence on the field would have had on 
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Greeks and Turks alike? But the mis- 
fortunes of Greece during those two dark 
years -were not yet exhausted: Byron’s 
death was to fill her cup of bitterness. 

As if conscious of the approaching end, 
in the last lines he penned, on the com- 
pletion of his thirty-sixth year (Jan. 22, 
1824), he again vows devotion to the sacred 
cause, and longs for ‘a soldier’s grave.” 
His last words are to the Greeks: ‘‘I die 
content with the secret hope that Greece 
will soon be delivered from her barbarous 
oppression, and that the Sovereigns of 
Christendom will make it a sacred duty to 
proclaim her in- 
dependence. May 
my death at least 
render those 
Sovereigns less 
haughty and more 
generous towards 
your heroic 
country. But for 
you, dear Greeks, 
persevere in your 
glorious career, 
crush your tyrants, 
and always main- 
tain the Decree 
The Deliverance of 

or Death.” 
And in hisdelirium 
he fancied he was 
leading his men 
against the fort of 
Lepanto, and 
cried out : “* For- 
ward! Forward ! 
Courage! Follow 
my example! 
Don’t be afraid!” 

It was Greek 
Eastertide—the 
greatest festival of 
the Orthodox 
Church, which for centuries the entire Greek 


race celebrated as a Christian allegory of 


national resurrection. Nature then also re- 
suscitates in Greece; and nowhere else does 
spring smile more sweetly, more promis- 
ingly : the very stones seem to blossom forth 
with flowers. It was at such a season that 
Byron breathed his last. ‘‘ Our festive day 
is turned into one of lamentation and 
mourning. Let all Easter festivities be 
suspended and let funeral prayers be said 
in all the churches. Let the bells cease 
to peal Paschal carols and let them toll 
the dirge of the dead. Let all public 
offices be closed. The Greek nation goes 
into mourning for thirty-one days.” Such 
was the decree of the Provisional Govern- 
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ment at Mesolonghi; and it added: ‘* The 
eternal gratitude of the country will be the 
only true tribute to his memory.” 

The Greeks begged that his remains 
might rest in the land for which he 
struggled and-died. Odysseus, the heroic 
General in command at Athens, sent word 
that Byron should be buried in the 
Parthenon, or that the Temple of Theseus 
should be set apart as his mortuary. But 
Westminster Abbey claimed him, though 
it never received him. And as the mournful 
procession passed from his house at 
Mesolonghi to the quay, nothing so elo- 

quently spoke of 
the hold Lord 
Byron had ac- 
quired over the 
hearts of the 
Greeks, nothing 
showed so touch- 
ingly their grief 
and despair, as 
the sobs of the 
stern and hardy 
Souliots, the tears 
which streamed 
down their rugged 
cheeks that had 


never quivered in 
presence of blood 


and fire. 

The Helleni 
Telegraph, ot 
Mesolonghi, the 
only newspaper 
then printed in 
Greece, wrote on 
that day: “One 
consolation re- 
mains to us: the 
good he has 
effected will not 
be lost; the seed 
he has sown with 
such alacrity and industry for the benefit 
of Greece will yet produce a noble 
harvest. The most glorious monument 
that can be raised to him will be the feel- 
ing of gratitude and love which remains 
stamped in the heart of every Greek and 
every friend of humanity.” 

Byron’s heart remained in Greece, and 
on the mound which has been raised over 
it at Mesolonghi stands his statue, the 
work of the celebrated French sculptor 
David d’Auger. The funds for this statue 
were supplied by the late Mr. D. Schilizzi, 
one of the wealthy Greek merchants of 
London, after the celebration of the 
centenary of Byron's birth by a solemn 
service in the Greek Church at Bayswater. 





MARGARE 


By ADA 

T college Margaret Perris was my 

greatest friend, but I never under- 

stood her, and since her marriage she has 
puzzled me more. 

I remember her in my room at Newn- 
ham. 

“‘Just what I should have expected,” 
she said one evening, as she looked around 
my bookshelves. ‘‘ Democracy with a big 
D everywhere, from the great Whitman 
to the little ‘7 

** But he is not little,” I asserted. 

““Why have you put your Browning, 
your Epictetus, away in a dusty corner?” 
she demanded. ‘“ But you must have your 
fling with the big D. But if I didn’t think 
you had enough in you to rally ” She 


stopped, looking approvingly at my chrys- 


anthemums. 

“What a colour!” 
then, “I 
here.” 

‘“‘T like it very much in some ways,” I 
said. 

“I know you do. But in my first year 
it was almost Heaven to me. Such quiet, 
such peace—and real people. To the 
others I never spoke. But I looked for 
and found the things I love—in one, in- 
sight, humour; in one, even a little bit of 
genius ; and these things stirred me and 
inspired me. I worked; it was good work 
then, different from the lectures I’m paid 
for now. And I hoped that you would 
feel the same; for to snatch three years’ 
happiness 

I looked gravely into the fire. 

Margaret seemed to read my thought, 
for she said— 

“I never made the mistake you make. 
[ never wanted to be good, or clever, or 
grasp problems or solve them ; I wanted to 
be happy, and I was.’ 

The smile on her lips compelled me to 
smile too. 

“If you aren’t getting it now, when will 
you?” she went on. “To be young, to 
have one’s heart and brain so occupied— 
not to have time even to fall in love 


she exclaimed, and 
wish that you liked it better 
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why, that’s joy, and nothing, nothing 
after is like it.” 

She paused and mused. 

“‘ Of course, if it lasted too long,” she 
continued, ‘‘ it would unfit one P 

“* What for ?” I asked, puzzled. 

“Oh, for the scrappy little scrimmage 
for happiness one goes in for afterwards. 
You are preparing for it with weapons 
you will be glad to throw away; better 
enter light-hearted with none, than with 
your great lumbering love of humanity 
and emancipation of women. When the 
struggle begins a 

“But what struggle ?’ 

She did not answer me. 

““One sees something good,” she said, 
“something that will warm one’s heart 
and wake up one’s mind; but it isn’t 
enough to see it, it must be one’s very, 
very own. Then one has to get it; per- 
haps something is in the way. Then it has 
to be moved 

“It may be someone else’s happiness,” 
I put in. 

“Yes,” she mused, “ but one doesn’t 
always let that interfere.” 

I exclaimed ; but her face had taken 
something of the expression of the Madonna 
she was looking at. 

“I did once,” she said sadly, and then 
added: “‘we grow up when it’s too late 
sometimes.” 

I could not understand what she meant. 

“But aren’t you glad,” I questioned, 
“that even if you " 

“Glad? No. Glad that I let two 
strong people suffer instead of one weak 
one - 

She paused, and although I knew that 
my fire was going out, I kept my seat. In 
a moment she began again : 

“If you ever have a strong feeling, don’t 
you lift up your eyes and domesticate it ? 
But what is the good of talking? You 
will, if you possibly can, and then you will 
point to what you have done with pride.” 

We were silent for a long time. Then 
Margaret spoke again. 


” I interrupted. 
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“You've saved a little feeling and taste 
from the intellectual wreck your demo- 
cratic friends have made of you,” she said, 
touching my hair with her fingers. ‘“ By 


the way, your papers for me haven’t been 
very brilliant yet, have they ?” 

I said: ‘* No, I’m afraid not.” 

‘Your heart isn’t in this place,” she 


HER FACE HAD TAKEN SOMETHING OF 


half asked, half asserted, as she rose to 
leave the room. 

“No,” I said, and could have said more. 

“TI wish young women coming to my 
classes would get their tragedies over 
first, or, more reasonably still, wait until 
after,” she said, as she left the room; “a 
course of logic might change the current 
of their lives.” 

* * % * 

“Where are you going ?” 

I was walking along the passage with 
some flowers in my hand; and, as Miss 
Perris told me, my best expression on my 
face. 
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“‘'To see Miss Dickinson.” 

“You aren’t,” she said, planting her 
slight figure between me and the door. 

** But she’s ill.” 

‘So am I.” 

“Then it suits you remarkably well.” 

“You're a first year student. Do as 
you’re told. Come to my room.” 


THE EXPRESSION OF THE MADONNA. 


“Let me leave my flowers first.” 

“You needn’t apologise for them,” said 
Margaret as she took them from me. “I 
like them very much.” 

We walked together to her room. I 
sat in her low chair, and she arranged the 
flowers. 

‘Miss Dickinson has a sister with her.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me ?” I exclaimed, 
relieved. 

“Because I wanted to see if you’d 
come without. The way you insist on 
going to see people you don’t care for, 
and who—pardon my frankness—don’t 
care for you, while you neglect the one or 
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two friends who are really interested in 
your welfare, is scandalous, and all of a 
piece with the restof you. You ’re worried 
and tired to-day. Isn’t that enough for 
you without calling on all the bores in the 
house ?” 

I did not answer, and Margaret Perris 
walked about her room restlessly. 

“I want a little human sympathy,” she 
said, stopping dead in front of me and 
speaking in the same tone in which she 
had just asked me for the 
Scissors. 

I laughed. 

“I believe my career here 
is nearly over.” 

I stood up in surprise and 
dismay. 

“I’m restless and 
bothered,” and she sat down 
as she spoke. ‘ You are, 
too,” she went on, “and yet 
we don’t either of us want to 
confide or talk. But what’s 
the use of being women with 
careers and brains, if one’s 
just worried and teased ; 

She rubbed her cheek for 
a moment against my 
shoulder, then sat up and 
leant forward, looking into 
the fire. 

“T’ve an idea that you, 
you know, are rather badly 
in love with someone, and 
that’s what gives you that 
resigned, sick-nurse kind of 
air.” As she spoke she 
just locked her little finger 
into mine. 

I did not speak, and she 
reclaimed her finger suddenly 
as if I were keeping it 
against her will. 

“TI don’t want,” she 
began again, impatiently, 

“I don’t want to be just a 
married woman, and never 
have any thoughts or do any work.” 

“You never could be like that,” I said 
admiringly. 

‘* But then I don’t want him not to have 
a home. I don’t want him not to have 
any clothes to put on, and the spare room 
never to be aired, and the servants always 
giving notice. If I’m going to be like 
that I ought to have let him marry some- 
one else, but I couldn’t, it seemed so 
absurd that I stepped in. And as for 
doing everything well, as they say clever 
women do, it’s just stuff. When 
I’m thinking I hate anyone who comes 
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near me. I can’t be interrupted. I 
should snap and snarl, and he’d be so 
kind and so bewildered I should just 
wish that he’d married one of the other 
sort.” 

** But he wouldn’t,” I said with con- 
viction, looking at her face, which was 
flushed with some sort of excitement. 

**] wouldn’t ever bore him,” she went 
on penitently, as if she had just made him 
suffer severely through one of her thinking 


PLANTING HER SLIGHT FIGURE BETWEEN ME 


AND THE DOOR. 


fits. “And when he had work of his 
own, real original work, he _ should 
have peace round him, like—like a pine 
wood. I shouldn’t care what happened 
to me.” 

** But if,” I said, “ his original work and 
yours 

“Don’t!” and she moved her hands 
impatiently to put the thought from her, 
but after meditating — 

“‘1’d let mine go.” 

I was bound to protest. My theories 
made me, my admiration for her made me. 
Such a woman to be lost in matrimony ! 
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She did not interrupt me, and I’m inclined 
to think she was not listening. 

“It wouldn't be nice to be a little old 
lady without a grown-up son and daughter,” 
she said, as if she had just extracted the 
idea from the glowing coals. 

** You look at things so strangely.” 

*“Now would it? How would you like 
it yourself ?” 

“*T never thought about it.” 

““No, I know; you never think about 
anything that is of any real importance to 
you. When you get over this,” and she 
spoke in the tone of one who has just 
received a confidence, ‘“‘I expect you’ll 
marry some neurotic, penniless - little 
agitator; and, but I won’t go on——” 

“If I loved him——” 

She looked at me pityingly. 

‘* And if you loved a capitalist ?” 

“No,” I'said sternly, 

“There ’s one advantage of your living 
in the clouds,” Margaret said next, ‘‘ you 
don’t ask awkward questions. I relied on 
that, but vou aren’t so very human.” 

She knelt by me, and rested her head on 
my knee. 

“You puzzle me so,” 
played with her hair. 

“* But I have my little feelings, the same 
as the other cases you take up. Supposing 
I think that it is a very foolish thing to 


and my fingers 


do—supposing I’ve grown quite uncom- 
fortably fond of him—can’t you be a little 
bit sorry for me ?” 

‘“* But you must be so happy,” 
a low voice. 


I said in 
“Oh, you foolish little thing! How 
little you know about it!” 

% * % % 

For years after I left college I used to 
hear from Margaret Perris from time to 
time. 

“I cannot go away into ‘the dark valley 
of marriage without speaking to a human 
being,” she wrote me the evening before 
her wedding. ‘I wish you were going to 
be married too, then I shouldn’t feel so 
lonely. What an absurd interest you take 
in other people’s affairs! You ask me if 
we haven’t had very very happy times. I 
will be truthful even on the steps of the 
altar. We haven’t often. Are we going 
to? That’s more difficult to answer, but 
I think so.” 

And further on : 

** He wants me to love his mother and 
sisters. How can I love a row of women 
who have drained his little resources and 
shuddered at his best ideas? Am I happy 
at the thought of to-morrow? No—no. 
I can see your face as I say that. You 
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would plead with me to throw it up, even 

now. You would say, ‘you promised in a 

weak moment, let your better nature ’— 

but no—I promised in a strong moment, 

and ever since I have been frightened at 

my pluck... .” 
* % co x 

Several years later she wrote to me 
again : 

‘Janet is better; quite well they tell 
me; but I cannot feel safe, the ground 
may open any minute. You have never 
seen her. I wish you’d come and stay 
with us. This is just the place for 
propaganda work. ‘The Universities are 
hotbeds of individualism. Begin with me 
and my husband ; do come. 

**You love all children I know; you love 
them because they are helpless. I don’t 
want you to love Janet like that. She has 
a little individual soul, don’t take her into 
your spiritual orphanage. 

““The wicked blackness of women! 
When she was ill they told me it was sent 
to soften me, to chasten me ; they hinted 
that it was to draw me and Felix closer 
together, as if 1 wanted to be softened 
and chastened and drawn closer while she 
suffered for it! The hateful egotistical 
rubbish they talk! Why not admit it’s 
meaningless cruel suffering, and as we are 
helpless before it, we bear it. I did not 
give Felix’s mother and sisters much 
chance of administering that kind of 
comfort to him. I told them he was with 
Janet and could not be disturbed. Once 
or twice it was true. I never knew that 
he had such a pretty fancy. When 
she was ill he told her stories that will 
make a beautiful book. I am going to 
write them for him.” 

% * * % 

“It’s the first time since you’ve been 
here that I have felt I could sit down and 
have a talk without feeling the domestic 
foundations totter under me. Janet 
asleep, Felix away, the cook quiescent— 
what a lull!” 

We did not light the lamp, we talked 
in the firelight. We talked of our 
friends. 

‘* Married,” I said, 
Margaret’s inquiries. 

“Morals generally 
comment. 

Teaching was the usual fate. 

Margaret shuddered. 

“But why ?” I asked, “I always think 
it’s one of the best things to do.” 

“‘ Oh, you, living on general principles, 
of course think it’s a noble work. But 
look at the products—not the taught, but 


in answer to one of 


marry,” was her 








the teachers. Why, hardly a woman in 
the profession can pay an afternoon call 
without making you feel she ’d do it better 
if she had a black-board and a bit of 
chalk. You may laugh. You may say 
it’s a little thing; but teaching women— 
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your heart in a refrigerator, I don’t think 
you ’re likely to.” 

“Why should I?” 

“Why? Don't be like a_ schoolgirl. 
Why should you marry ? If I thought you 
didn’t know the reasons for marrying 








WHEN SHE WAS ILL HE TOLD HER STORIES, 


no,” she said, with the movement of the 
hand I knew so well. 

‘It isn’t the teaching; it’s the narrow- 
ness of the life,” I asserted; “‘ being always 
with children F 

“And women,” she added. “ By the 
way, little thing, you haven’t married yet.” 

‘““No,” I said. 

“Well, I1°ll be candid. If you go on 
keeping your ideals in a forcing-house and 





Happiness, I know, is a mere bagatelle to 

you idealists. You wouldn’t stoop to 

pick it up if it were at your feet, would 

you?” 
“Is it 

evasively. 
There was silence. Turning so that I 

could see Margaret’s face— 

“Ts it?” I asked again. 

But I got no answer. 


such happiness?” I asked 


Pi 





WITHIN SEBASTOPOL 


By WILLIAM 


LMOST 
the 


arrived in 
siege of 


everyone that 

Crimea while the 
Sebastopol was going on, and _ got 
their first glimpse of the place from 
Cathcart’s Hill, particularly if it chanced 
to be a quiet day in the batteries, 
seemed to feel a desire to walk into the 
town; for, so far as could be seen at that 
distance, there did not appear to be any- 
thing to prevent this from being done. 
At that distance from the trenches 
even the occasional white smoke from a 
nearly invisible embrasure, when a gun 
chanced to be fired, failed to convey any 
idea of danger. This deceptive appear- 
ance was owing to the defensive works 
being all formed of earth, the colour of 
which was the same as the soil around 
them. There were no walls or towers of 
defence standing up, such as everyone 
associated in their minds with a fortified 
place; on the contrary, the Russian 
batteries were, like our own trenches, 
only low ridges of earth, and almost 
shapeless on their outward face from the 
bombardments and action of the weather. 
Seen from Cathcart’s Hill, or any of the 
heights in our camp, which were about 
one mile in rear of our first parallel, and 
about two miles away from the nearest 
Russian works, these low ridges of 
earth were scarcely distinguishable. Yet, 
what a mass of labour and quantity 
of war-material had been expended on 
that very ground where so little of it 
was visible to the eye! The French 
and English had made something 
like fifty-four miles of trenches ; and 
between them they had eight hundred 
guns in their batteries; and during the 
siege they expended about a million and 
a half rounds of ammunition. The 
Russian enceinte, which covered only the 
south and the east sides of the town, 
was a curved line of about four miles in 
length ; and as they had guns very closely 
placed together, with many inner lines of 
defence, all armed with ordnance, they 
must have had a number of pieces equal 
to, if not greater than, that of the Allies. 
These were the dragon’s teeth that had 
been sown on this soil, and which 
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effectually barred the way to all who 
wished to pass. 

It was strange to be so near a large 
town, and so placed that we could look 
into it, and yet know so little about what 
was going on. We were well enough 
aware—though none of them could be 
seen—that behind these brown ridges of 
earth there were hosts of armed men, and 
that they were ready to rise up at any 
moment and fight in defence of the place. 
The town itself seemed like some deserted 
city of an Eastern tale. Naturally, few 
of the people showed themselves. At 
times a figure or two could be seen, 
like insects in the distance, moving 
cautiously about ; but how they lived, or 
what were their ideas about the siege, 
we knew nothing. Prisoners were taken 


when sorties took place, and deserters 
came in at times: these were brought to 


headquarters, and were no doubt examined , 
but whatever the knowledge may have 
been that was received from these sources, 
no one outside of the Staff could tell. 

We learned that the troops in the 
Russian batteries were changed every 
week—and not every twenty-four hours 
which was the rule with our men. It was 
assumed that their condition in the bat- 
teries could not be very different from 
that in ours; but it was found that they 
had made shelters, of which some in the 
Malakoff were bomb-proof. In the Redan 
there was a kind of second parapet, that 
had been made parallel to the line of the 
battery, leaving a sufficient space for work- 
ing the guns. This prevented fragments 
of shells that chanced to burst behind 
from coming back. From its position the 
Redan may have been liable to have 
projectiles directed against it from bat- 
teries that, partly at least, commanded its 
rear, and the second parapet was a protec- 
tion from this; still, if a shell did drop 
into one of these enclosures, the escape 
from it must have been difficult, for the 
passages which led out by the end of the 
epaulements were very narrow, and not 
adapted for the necessary rush before the 
shell exploded. 

The final assault on Sebastopol was 
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298 WITHIN SEBASTOPOL 
made on Sept. 8, 1855. When the siege 
began, General Sir John Burgoyne, who 
commanded the engineers at the British 
headquarters, declared that the Malakoff 
was the real key of the Russian defences. 
The French engineers, on the contrary, 
looked upon the Flagstaff Battery as the 
essential point of attack ; but after months 
of sapping, as well as hard fighting, they 

found that the defences there were almost 


impregnable; so, at last, they had to 
change their plans, and direct their 


principal attack on the Malakoff. The 
height of this celebrated bastion was, in 
one sense, an additional strength; and 
yet it became its weak point, for it pre- 
vented the existence of batteries on higher 
ground, or even on the same level, in its 
rear; so that once occupied bya rush it 
could be more safely held by its assaulters. 
All the other bastions were dominated 
by numerous batteries behind—and that 
explains why the other attacks of the 
French, on Sept. 8, as well as ours on the 
Redan, failed. More than once during 
the long siege, when sorties had taken 
place and there were flags of truce to bury 
the dead, the Russian officers on meeting 
ours expressed themselves as confident 
that Sebastopol would not be taken ; they 
considered their defences to be impreg- 
nable, and under this supposition they 
inquired, as a kind of badinage, when we 
were coming in. Thus, according to the 
theory of the Russians themselves, they 
had made an impregnable stronghold, and 
. yet allowed their enemies to take it. I 
believe if our soldiers, or those of the 
French, had defended the place, the 
Russians never would have entered. 

The evacuation of Sebastopol on the 
night of Sept. 8 was also an endorsement 
by the Russians—and we may assume that 
this was the decision of Todieben, who, as 
an engineer, created the impregnable 
defences after the siege had begun—of 
the soundness of Sir John Burgoyne’s 
judgment ; for it practically acknowledged 
that they could not hold the place with 
the Malakoff in the hands of the enemy. 
A floating bridge had been made during 
the siege, which connected the north with 
the south sides of the great harbour ; and 
it was by this that the retreat was accom- 
plished. While the retreat on that event- 
ful night was going on, public buildings 
were set on fire by the Russians, and 
magazines were exploded ; they burnt or 
sank their war-ships; it was the old line 
of tactics that had been practised at 
Moscow—to leave nothing behind that 
could benefit the conquering foe. If the 
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enemy must take the place, let it be only 
ruins they would have to occupy. 

I was up early and on the ground next 
morning, and saw some of the explosions, 
with the black smoke of the conflagrations 
over the town. It was the autumn, and 
the burning houses, with the dead in 
the batteries, suggested the idea that 
I was looking at ‘the harvest of 
war.” The contest had been a long and 
laborious one—it had gone on through 
all the seasons—and at last here was the 
crop of this devil’s toil—a crop of death 
and destruction. A sword I noticed on 
this field of death became in my eyes the 
typical sickle of the harvest; for in spite 
of new inventions, that weapon still remains 
the recognised emblem of war. 

Cavalry pickets were on duty to prevent 
stragglers from entering the town, but 
I managed to get in early in the day 
with General Barnard and his A.D.C. 
We entered at the salient of the 
Redan, where two Union Jacks had been 
placed. Although a non-combatant, I 
must confess to a strong glow of satis- 
faction that morning when I learned that 
the Russians had left the town; and that 
satisfaction was not lessened when I found 
myself standing on one of the enemies’ 
works. I had often sketched the Redan, 
and watched its embrasures from which 
were belched forth at us the iron mes- 
sengers, and many times the wish to see 
behind the earthen parapet had been in 
my thoughts. Now the wish was realised, 
and I could stand upon the forbidden 
ground. We were able to inspect the 
rope gauntlets that the Russians had put 
up in the embrasures to protect the men 
working the guns from the musketry fire 
of our advanced trenches, which had 
become deadly from the close proximity 
of the works. The gun-carriages told that 
the men-of-war in the harbour had supplied 
them. We inspected the shelters for the 
men and other details, and found that 
almost everything in the battery had 
something to tell us about those who had 
done duty there. There was one thing 
that rather excited our astonishment. It 
is well enough known that the Russian is 
a very religious individual—that is, he is 
at least externally so — and particularly 
punctilious in all the outward forms of 
his faith. We had heard of the priests 
blessing the batteries, buf we were not 
prepared to find that the saints had been 
brought into the works to fight against 
us. Here may, perhaps, be found the 
basis of a new way of explaining the long 
and stubborn defence of Sebastopol—and 
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one that might throw serious doubts on 
the credit which has been wholly attributed 
to the genius of Todleben. We found 
that the soldiers—or perhaps it was the 
priests—had placed in some of the batteries 
the icons of the saints. ‘The pictures had 
disappeared before we got in that morn- 
ing, but the rude erections that supported 
them were left. We could see the 
grease of the candles, and in some cases 
the candles remained, that had burned 
before the saint. We came upon two 
French soldiers who had recognised the 
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best would be the French one of “les 
Voltigeurs.” Those in Sebastopol were 
brave, and did not seem to know that they 
were beaten; they did not all follow the 
Russian retreat to the north side, but 
remained in masses among the tag-rag stuff 
that littered the batteries, from which they 
issued and attacked visitors. The shelters 
and bomb-proof holes were crowded with 
these insects ; their numbers were so great, 
even weeks after the evacuation, that it is 
difficult to understand how the Russians 
managed to exist among them. One day, 
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purpose of one of these altars, and were 
discussing the matter; we heard one 
of them say—‘V’la ces sacrés Russes, 
quand ils tirent ils prient que les boulets 
attrapent quelq’un!” This was uttered 
in a tone which indicated that the speaker 
looked upon such methods as_ being 
scarcely according to the fair rules of 
the game. 

There was another class of allies that 
the Russians had with them in the 
trenches, and these they had too in very 
large numbers. There are many fancy 
names I have heard this particular class of 
troops receive—among others they have 
been known as “the Household Cavalry,” 
but the title that might perhaps suit them 


some time after the place had fallen, when 
I was sketching in the Malakoff, a French 
soldier stood and looked at me with a grin 
on his face, and on asking him the cause, 
he pointed to my legs and said, “ Mais, 
voila les puces.” On looking down, I saw 
my clothes covered with such swarms of 
them that it became necessary to take a 
piece of wood and scrape them off. A little 
later, on the same day, I saw a French 
soldier who had taken off his red nether 
garment, and was beating it against a 
Russian gun so as to free it from his 
assailants. 


We did not go into the town on 
that eventful morning; our route was 
lithe more than passing through the 
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Redan and going through the Russian 
works on to the Malakoff, where the 
French were busy throwing the dead 
Russians into the ditch at the rear, and 
collecting their own dead for a religious 
ceremony. I spent many days after that 
sketching in Sebastopol, but as the 
inhabitants had all gone there was no-one 
to tell what had taken place during the 
siege. It was in 1869 that I revisited the 
Crimea, and the proprietor of the hotel I 
put up at had been in the town all through 
the struggle : he gave me a large store of 
information about what went on, and I 
propose to repeat here a few of the things 
he related to me—most, if not all, of it 
has never, so faras I know, been published 
before. 

The first thing that struck me on this 
last visit was that although fourteen years 
had passed since the siege, the town had 
very much the appearance it presented 
when I wandered through its streets in 
1855. The great ‘‘ White Buildings,” 
which were understood to be the Marine 
Barracks, had not been put in order, and 
were still standing up on their prominent 
site like a ghost of the past. What added 
to the strangeness of the scene was the 
large statue of Admiral Lazereff that 
had been erected in front of the ruined 
White Buildings. Lazereff was the creator 
of Sebastopol; he had developed the 
place into a great military and naval 
stronghold, and it was this importance 
that he had produced which led the Allies 
to the siege of the place, so as to destroy 
the power which it represented. That 
power was looked upon at the time asa 
menace to the peace and integrity of 
Turkey. Lazereff had been dead some 
years before the war, and three more 
Admirals, all men of note, had been killed 
in the defence of the place. Korniloff 
was killed in the Malakoff on Oct. 17, 1854; 
Istomine fell in May 1855; and Admiral 
Nachimoff was killed in the Malakoff by 
a rifle bullet.. The three Admirals were 
buried at the time beside Lazereff, near 
to the Public Library, and a monument, 
in the form of a large handsome church, 
has been erected over their graves. The 
statue to Lazereff had nothing to do with 
this—it was a monument in honour of 
the man who had founded Sebastopol— 
and there he stood as if he were con- 
templating the ruins of the stronghold 
he had done so much to bring into 
existence. 

The Russian dead were buried on the 
north side of the harbour, and the space 
covered by the graves is a very large one ; 
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at the time of my visit the ground was being 
put in order, and a memorial church as a 
monument to all who fell in the war had 
been erected, but was not then quite 
finished. As a church, it is a remarkable 
one. The form is that of a pyramid on 
a low square base ; the interior being 
cruciform, resulting from an arched recess 
on each of. the four sides, the altar being 
in the eastern recess, and the western 
recess leads to the door. I found the 
inside full of scaffolding, and men busy 
painting pictures and the ornament. Alarge 
and beautiful cross of polished Crimean 
marble or granite surmounts the top of the 
pyramid; but the peculiar feature of this 
church appears in eight large slabs of 
bronze inserted on the lower slope of the 
pyramid above the square base; on these 
are recorded the numbers of each army 
corps, divisions, brigades, etc., that fell in 
the fighting in and around Sebastopol. 
I did not copy any of the figures of this 
death-roll, but I know it is a very large 
“ butcher’s bill”—much larger, I believe, 
than even that of the Allies, and that was, 
altogether, a pretty long figure. 

My host at the hotel, when I revisited 
Sebastopol, expressed himself in very 
curious English, but his meaning was clear 
enough. He liked to talk, and I encou- 
raged him to do so, for it was all interesting 
tome. He had been butler, or one of the 
head managers, in the principal club when 
the siege began, but after the first bom- 
bardment the club-house became the place 
where all operations on the wounded 
were performed. The:casemates of Fort 
Nicholas were utilised as a hospital ; 
this was the largest of the stone-built 
batteries, and was on the south side, 
guarding the harbour. There were three 
tiers of guns in it, so it provided a large 
amount of accommodation. Hopeful cases 
only were at first sent to this place, and 
unhopeful ones were taken to another 
hospital. The men soon learned this, 
and knew their fate when they were not 
lodged in Fort Nicholas. This was found 
to have a depressing effect, as it destroyed 
hope, and was supposed to have killed 
many that might have otherwise survived, 
so after a time this particular method was 
changed. Herein is a valuable lesson for 
medical authorities with an army. 

Of course he had much to tell me about 
the bombardments, and particularly of the 
later ones—the last having been described 
as “‘un feu d’enfer.” There is one well 
recognised rule in sieges—that is, the 
advantage possessed by the besiegers from 
their fire being concentrated upon the 












inner line of defence; while that of the 
besieged radiates outwardly, and is thus 
less effective. The last bombardment, 
owing to the number of guns the Allies 
had then in position, was acknowledged 
by all to have been terrible ; and my host 
mentioned one slight matter which is good 
evidence the Russians had begun to lose 
heart : he remained in Sebastopol till three 
days before the fall of the place, but left 
then, as an officer had told him “as a 
secret,” that things were looking very bad, 
and that the enemy might be in the town 
at any moment. 

The slight explanation just given of the 
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batteries, and went off to the next world 
without paying. In recounting all this, 
he spoke as if the poor fellows had been 
to blame, or had acted very foolishly. 
Otherwise his venture would have been a 
success, but in the end he lost heavily. ‘That 
being the case, after the close of the war, 
as all the circumstances were well enough 
known to the officers of the garrison, he 
made an application to the Government 
to be recouped for his losses. The claim 
seemed a very fair one; he might have 
been looked upon as having acted, although 
unofficially, in the commissariat depart- 
ment, and thus, although even in a small 
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last bombardments will account for the 
phrase so much used by our inilitary 
authorities at the time, of the “‘ penetrating 
character of our fire”; but little did they 
know that that fire even penetrated into 
my friend’s restaurant—and even into his 
pockets—not that the shot or shell ever 
reached his establishment—it was in too 
snug a corner somewhere. Here is my 
host’s tale, and he told it in accents of 
sadness. He knew his customers, and, as 
they did not carry roubles about with 
them, credit was the rule. Those who 
patronised him were, of course, officers, 
and he knew he could trust them; but 
many of those who ate and drank, and 
had run up heavy bills, got killed in the 


way, as having assisted in the defence of 
the place. The petition was refused—the 
roubles were not given to him; but, 
strange to relate, he was offered a “‘decor- 
ation.” The queer English in which 
this was related, as well as the tone and 
expression of his face, were all as comical 
as the tale itself. I did not inquire if the 
decoration-was to have been a saucepan 
ora gridiron, enamelled and gilt of course; 
but I understood it had been indignantly 
refused. 

It was from this man that I learned 
many details about the state of the road 
between Sebastopol and Perekop, along 
which reinforcements and stores of all 
kinds had to be brought. The distance is 
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about 120 miles, and the country is a 
flat steppe nearly the whole way. We 
know well how the mile or two of road, 
deep in mud, between Balaclava and our 
camps all but paralysed our effective 
action during a portion of the winter. 
Mud was then our principal enemy ; shot 
and shell could not compare in their 
power of thinning the ranks of an army 
with this simple compound of earth and 
water. My knowledge of this small bit of 
road enabled me to understand, and at 
the same time to credit, the terrible 
accounts my friend gave me of the 
Perekop road. It became a sea of mud— 
perhaps a canal of mud would be a more 
correct description. Carts, animals, and 
men toiled through it ; multitudes of them 
stuck fast; the men cried, and prayed to 
their saints for help, but m the midst of a 
dreary steppe no help came. How many 
left their bones there no one knows. It 
became a second Serbonian bog— 


Where armies whole have sunk ; 
this was the fate which Milton here records 


as having befallen the Persian army in 
ancient times. My host heard rumours of 


a similar calamity that befell a Russian 
regiment, or it may have been a brigade, 
that passed Perekop, but never reached 


Sebastopol. ‘‘ Generals January and Feb- 
ruary” had snowstorms as well as mud 
among their ammunition, and one of these, 
sweeping with deathlike certainty along 
the steppe, would add to the horror and 
account for any calamity. 

Among the many names that became 
familiar to us at the time of the siege 
perhaps the first place should be given 
to the Malakoff Tower. It was the most 
prominent point of attack, and, as already 
explained, it was the key of the position ; 
when it fell, Sebastopol fell. When the 
war was over, and honours were given to 
the Crimean heroes, General Pélissier 
selected this name for his title, and he 
was proud of being called the “‘ Duc de 
Malakoff.” Perhaps, if he had known 
how this word became associated with the 
spot, he might have hesitated in its selec- 
tion. Among the Russian officers who 
knew the real history of the name there 
must have been some very broad grins 
when they heard of the new ducal rank. 
Here is the story, not in my host’s peculiar 
sentences, as it was given to me— 

There was a purser in one of the Russian 
war-ships at Sebastopol of the name of 
Malakoff ; as the tale will show, he was in 
every way a mauzvais sujet. This man, to 
begin with his character, was, in the first 


* At that time 
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place, a drunkard. Add to this that he 
managed to swindle the Government by 
the manner in which he kept the ship’s 
books ; as he had to supply food, stores, 
drink, etc., he found means of defrauding 
the revenue by some methods he had of 
smuggling—perhaps his position as an 
officer added to his power of accomplish- 
ing this—the finai result being that he 
was tried by court-martial and dismissed 
from the service. This was an awkward 
termination. Something had to be done— 
this man had to live, and at the same 
time, in his case, it was necessary to have 
something by means of which he could 
tipple; and being evidently a man of 
resource, he elected to start a vodki- 
shop, or drinking establishment, by means 
of which his wishes might be realised. 
the Malakoff was a bare 
stony hill on the eastern side of the town, 
and close to the Karabelnaya, the suburb 
inhabited by the sailors of the Russian 
Fleet ; and as it was these sailors that the 
ex-purser looked forward to as his principal 
customers, a wooden shanty was run up 
ina snug corner of the hill, so that the 
place might be handy for them. By means 
of his smuggling connection Malakoff was 
able to undersell all the other traffickers 
in vodki at Sebastopol. My friend, in 
describing the successful issue of this 
establishment, explained how the ‘‘ Russian 
sailor man” acts. He does not drop into a 
public-house with a friend to have a chatand 
a drop of something, and perhaps remain to 
take too many drops ; the Russian ‘‘sailor- 
man” knows how much vodki will make 
him drunk, and he orders—if he has the 
necessary kopeks—that amount, drinks it, 
and then he is in the desired con- 
dition. When Malakoff opened his shanty, 
** Russian sailor-man,” say, ‘“‘can get 
drunk there” for so many kopeks less 
than in the other shops. ‘So Russian 
sailor-man go there and got drunk.” 
This explains how the ex-purser’s ven- 
ture prospered, and the success of the 
shanty was so great that the place became 
known after him as the “ Malakoff Hill.” 
The only other reputation it had was also 
a doubtful one—it was the burial-place of 
suicides. 

The blood of brave men, both Russian 
and French, that has since been shed on 
that hill may have purified it from the 
stains of its early reputation; it has cer- 
tainly consecrated the spot with a halo of 
renown that will long endure, the fame of 
which may have been a sufficient justifi- 
cation for the adoption of it as a title by 
the French Commander-in-Chief. 
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TANDING ona little bald excrescence 
S of a hill, young Powers, the assist- 
ant-engineer in charge, waited for his men. 
Powers was hot and dry and hungry. No 
food, however, was to be had until the 
corps should have come up, and though 
the men were working toward the long red 
and white pole that Powers had stuck into 
the summit of the hill, as men do work 
when their overdue dinner is at the end of 
their labours, some time must elapse before 
they could reach the knoll. This made 
Powers cross as well. To the north and 
south, as far as the eye could reach, and a 
thousand miles farther, stretched the yellow 
desert of Southern Arizona, split into 
halves by the green valley of the Gila. 
The engineer looked wearily over the 
dismal view. He turned to a cottonwood 
tree to which his horse was tied, leisurely 
slackened the -saddle-girths, and then sat 
down in the shade. 

He could hear that the sounds of the 
working men, which drifted faintly through 
the hot, still air, grew plainer as the party 
neared him. Once they stopped for a 
minute, and Powers heard the sharp report 
of a pistol that roused in him for an 
instant a languid interest. It was not 
repeated. Probably it was only one of the 
boys shooting at a jack-rabbit, or a coyote, 
or something. 

Soon, followed by an axeman, Carter, the 
big head chainman, toiled up the steep 
little rise, the chain clanking behind him 
as he dragged it over the stones of the 
hill-side. 

“Take off the plus, will you?” he 
shouted to his mate on the other end of 
the chain. 

“Three, four, seven, plus five, seven, 
point six,” came in a monotonous draw] 
from where the rear chainman was con- 
cealed in the scrub. 

“Three, four, seven, plus five, seven, 
point six,” repeated Carter. 

“* Got it ?” 
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The engineer nodded as he entered the 
figures in his note-book. 

“* Say,” Carter went on, “‘ you know that 
horse-thief what swiped them bronch’s of 
unc’ George Marden’s, don’t you? Him 
that the boys is out chasin’.” 

‘* Haven’t the pleasure,” murmured 
Powers wearily. 

“IT don’t mean that way—Lord, no!” 
cried the literal Carter. ‘“ But you know 
there was a thief.” 

“I know that Marden lost some horses, 
or said he did. There hasn’t been any- 
thing else talked about in the camp since 
they were missed. I’m sick of it.” 

“‘He’s more sick of it when they ketch 
him then,” responded Carter. ‘* What 
I’m sayin’ is He interrupted himself 
in order to pull out the rod from where it 
stuck in the ground, then he marked a 
stake to drive in its place. 

“You were about to 
gested Powers mildly. 

“Yes. What I’m sayin’ is 
shouldn’t wonder if that thief wasn’t 
camped ’roun’ here somew’ers. I come 
along o’ two horses back there a ‘ways. 
One had croaked for sure, and the other 
was just about makin’ up his min’ ter quit, 
so I helped him out. Likely you heard 
me shoot.” 

“TI did. 
the thief’s camped about here ?’ 

“Them horses. They were picketed ; 
that makes it sure that somebody’s here, 
where nobody wouldn’t have no call to be 
if ther business was on the dead, an’ them 
bein’ so killed up makes it seem prob’le 
that—here comes the grub.” 

The big six-horse wagon crashed through 
the chapparal, bearing the transit party 
and the food. A Mexican brush-cutter, 
his machete sheathed by his side, and 
several axemen followed it. The seven 
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horses were quickly unbridled and fed. 
Throughout the place there was a pleasant 
stir of preparation. 


Carter went to the 
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wagon and lifted out the two big boxes of 
food, with three five-gallon canteens piled 
on top of them. Powers watched him 
admiringly. Though neither small nor 
weak, he could not have begun to do that. 
Then the stir settled to silence, as the men 
devoted themselves to the food before 
them. 

“T seen Red Willis an’ Cappy Lee early 
this forenoon,” said the back flagman at 
last, speaking with his mouth full. ‘“‘They 
was shovin’ fer keeps across the lower ford, 
hot foot after that ther hawse thief. The 
rest er the posse is comin’ down from 
above, an’ they think they’ve got him 
ketched between ’em. Can’t be much 


, 
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good in his business, stayin’ right aroun’ 
here. Don’t seem to have no savvy, 
somehow.” 

“What am I tellin’ you ?” asked Carter, 
triumphantly, of the engineer. ‘‘ He’s 
camped roun’ here an’ he stays here. 
Them dead horses was his, so he swipes 
them what belongs to Unc’ George to 
make up his team. What’s the matter 
with us takin’ a hand after dinner an’ 
Good Lord, what’s that ?” 

On the edge of the weedy thicket in 
front of him there stood two children. 
The elder, a girl of seven or eight years, 
held the hand of a boy just old enough to 
walk alone. The men stared in genuine 
amazement, turning around as they sat, or 
dodging forward, in order to get a view 
unobstructed by the heads of their 
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neighbours. Fora moment, seeing the sen- 
sation caused by their advent, the children 
held bashfully back, giving time for the 
men to notice that the visitors were white 
children, and of a kind seldom found on 
the frontier. They wore shoes and stock- 
ings, and their clothing was of good 
quality and clean. Though the face of 
the boy was dirty, it was as boys’ faces 
generally are; the dirt was evidently of 
a late deposit, and in itself was indicative 
of recent washing. With many invita- 
tions, made as seductive as possible for 
the rough men who offered them, the 
children were enticed over to where the 
engineer corps was sitting. The small 

- maiden scanned the 
faces before her 
with deliberation 
and great gravity, 
then walked around 
the circle of men to 
the big chainman 
and seated herself at 
his side. No one 
knew just how to 
open a conversation, 
and an embarrassed 
silence fell on the 
group. 

“What do they 
like to eat ?” some- 
body asked. The 
Black Flag sug- 
gested jelly. Bread 
and butter was 
necessary as a 
foundation, the 
transitman said, 
otherwise it would 
make them ill. 

The engineer said 
that it would make 
them ill anyhow. That was why they ate 
it; it was so bad for them. 

As he spoke, he passed the suggested 
articles of food to Carter, who seemed 
by tacit understanding to be the official 
host, and two thick slices of bread, well 
spread with butterine and piled high 
with the canned jelly, were placed in the 
hands of the children. The boy at once 
began to eat his slice, leaving as he did 
so most of the jelly on the outside of 
his face. The girl held hers untouched. 
Again an awkward pause fell on the 
company. It was broken at last by the 
small damsel. 

“‘What’s your name?” she asked 
Carter. Carter answered promptly and in 
full, as though he were being examined by 
a lawyer. 








** What ’s 
return. 

“Nan,” she replied. Then she looked 
Carter carefully over, and remarked, “I 
like you.” 

The men laughed. Nan regarded them 
with looks of grave displeasure. Carter 
flushed crimson under his tan, and the 
men laughed more than ever. To cover 
his embarrassment, the chainman asked 
Nan why she did not eat her bread and 
jelly. — she like it ? 

Yes, Nan liked bread and jelly—more 
especially jelly—very much indeed. But 
she was keeping it, she explained, until 
she could divide it with her mother. On 
being assured that her mother would also 
be supplied with as much jelly as she 
might care for, Nan’s attention at once 
became absorbed in the piece that she 
held. 

‘* Where is your mother, Nan ?” 
Powers. 

Nan was too busy to speak, but she 
made a motion with her head toward the 
direction from which she had come. 

‘An’ yer pa, is he _ there 
inquired Carter. 

Nan shook her head. She could not 
answer more fully just then, but, as soon 
as articulate speech was possible, she said 
that her father had gone away, but was 
soon coming back. When did he go? 
It was yesterde ry—the day before yester- 
day. Nan’s friends puzzled over this 
chronological statement for some time. 
Finally Carter said— 

“I figger it out that she means about 
three days gone. Jus’ about three days.’ 
As he spoke, he looked narrowly at the 
engineer. Powers could see how the 
chainman’s mind was running. It was 
three days since the horses had been 
missed. 

‘You are wrong,” said Powers in 
Spanish, in order that the child might not 
understand. ‘‘ Horse-thieves do not travel 
about with their wives. Neither do they 
have children like these children.” 

‘Quien sabe?” replied the rodman. 
“* Anyhow, this ain’t no place for a woman, 
alone {with two kids. She oughter be at 
the big camp. Reckon I’ll go over an’ 
see *f I can’t be some good.” Powers 
looked uncertain as Carter left his place 
and forced his way through the under- 
growth that concealed the camp of the 
children’s mother. In a few minutes he 


yourn?” he inquired, in 


asked 


too 7” 


returned, looking puzzled. 

‘I couldn’t say nothin’ to ’er that was 
worth sayin’, 
the engineer. 

No. 165. 


he said in a low tone to 
*“*T told ’er that Nan an’ 
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t'other kid was safe over here with us, an’ 
she said she knowed it, an’ don’t let ’em 
bother us, an’ sen’ ’em back soon, please, 
an’ thank you, an’ so on; but the way she 
talked meant ‘ You min’ yer own business.’ 
She was polite, though—dead polite. She 
wasn’t like none er the women you’!! fin’ 
aroun’ here. But I couldn’t say no more, 
somehow—it was all in the way she talked. 
But this ain’t no place for her. Her 
camp’s seen the kettle-bottom, an’ they 
hadn’t no sort of a proper outfit to start 
on. I reckon you’d better go’n’ try, 
Mr. Powers. ‘Tell ‘er any good lie you c’n 
think of. Them kids and her, they can’t 
stay here.” 

Powers rose reluctantly. ‘We can’t 
take the woman by force,” he said, dusting 
off his riding breeches. ‘‘ I suppose you ’re 
satisfied now that your other notion was 
off, aren’t you ?” 


“* Quien sabe?” responded Carter. ‘“‘ But, 
all the same, they oughter not stay 
here.” 


Powers shrugged his shoulders and 
departed, following the line of bent weeds 
that indicated the course pursued by the 
chainman. The camp was much closer 
than he had supposed; he came upon it 
almost immediately. It was rather a com- 
fortless little camp—one that told plainly 
of inexperienced hands. Its equipment 
was all new and expensive and* unsuitable. 
In the shadow of the badly pitched tent 
sat Nan’s mother. At first she did not 
hear Powers’ approach, and her back,.as 
she sat, was toward him. It was a back 
utterly out of keeping with its surround- 


ings. Also, the gown that covered it was 
both well fitting and well made. Then 
she heard him and, rising, turned. Her 
face, though pinched and worn, was 


young and pretty. 

Powers advanced a few steps and paused. 
The woman looked at him with an air of 
well-bred surprise—as a lady, into whose 
house someone had forced a way, might 
regard the intruder. Powers lifted his 
hat. 

‘| beg your pardon,” he said awkwardly. 

“Your little daughter came over to us 
just now and said that you were alone in 
the camp here. It isn’t safe. I don’t 
want to appear intrusive, but really you 
ought not to stay here.” 

“ You’re very kind,” she rejoined coldly, 
“but my husband is away, and expects to 
find us here on his return. We shall go 
on then 

At one side of the little clearing, out of 


the woman’s sight, the men, who had 
followed Powers, were standing on the 
x 
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edge of the brush. Carter held Nan, 
perched on his shoulder. 

“You can leave a note for your husband 
pinned’ to that tree, where he can’t help 
but find it,” urged the engineer. ‘‘ We'll 
take all the things you want up to the 
home camp, and you ’Il be quite safe there. 
All manner of things might happen if it 
were known that you were here alone, and 
it must become known, sooner or later. 
Your husband has been detained some- 
how . Why, it may be days before he 
comes back—weeks, possibly.” 

The woman looked troubled. ‘‘ He 
should have been back before this,” she 
said doubtfully. ‘When he’ went away, 
he said that he would only be gone one 
day, or two at most. It’s four days now. 
Our horses got ill, and one of them died, 
and he went to get others.” 

There was a stir among the men; they 
looked at each other and shook their 
heads. Carter lifted Nan in his arms. 
Even Powers now had little doubt that 
Nan’s father and the horse-thief were the 
same ; theréfore he redoubled the urgency 
of his plea. Something in his face must 
have showed that all was not right. Wrig- 
gling to the ground, Nan ran to her 
mother, who rested one hand on the 
child’s shoulder. A twig snapped under 
the foot of the transitman; the woman 
heard it and turned. She saw the men 
looking at her with curiosity or pity. Again 
she turned her eyes on Powers, who 
flushed under her gaze. 

“ Has anything happened ?” she asked. 
“Do you know of anything that has 
happened to him? Tell me, quick! Is 
anything wrong?” The hand that rested 
on Nan’s shoulder clinched and opened 
convulsively as she was speaking. Powers, 
confused, hesitated for a moment, then 
shook his head. 

““No. I know nothing about him,” he 
answered. 

Her mouth twitched, in spite of her 
attempts to control it. Suddenly she 
broke down under the strain. Covering 
her face with her hands, she sank on to the 
camp-stool from which she had just risen, 
and began to cry hysterically. 

“They’ve taken him!” she gasped 
between her sobs. ‘They must have 
taken him. You know they have, and you 
won’t tell me. That’s why you look at 
me so. If they haven’t taken him, why 
isn’t he here ? And we came so far.” 

Powers stood helpless and embarrassed. 
There was a little murmur of sympathy 
from the men, but one of the axemen 
remarked audibly— 
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‘“« Sure, it’s none so far they’ve come. 
She seems to be on to the whole re 
He never got further with his speech, for 
Carter prodded him into silence. Powers 
violently fanned himself with his pith 
helmet. 

‘“‘T hope you'll believe me when I say 
that I don’t know anything about your 
husband, one way or another,” he said, as 
the paroxysm wore itself partially out and 
the woman became somewhat more calm. 
“T haven’t heard of his being taken 
never even heard that there was such a 
man until now. At all events, no one had 
taken anybody when we left the camp this 
morning. Is his accuser round here any- 
where ?” 

She was still crying, and her answer 
seemed half mechanical. ‘“‘No. Back 
in—where we came from. They said he 
took money that belonged to the firm. 
But he didn’t—oh, he didn’t!” Nan was 
crying too, her face hidden in her mother’s 
skirts. Stepping forward, Carter touched 
her gently, but Nan wriggled her shoulders 
in a way that indicated a desire to be left 
alone. ‘The men had gradually drawn 
nearer, making a ring around the woman 
and Powers. Suddenly the Mexican brush- 
cutter sprang away from the group, and 
appeared to listen intently. 

‘*What’s wrong ?” asked Powers. 

** Escuche-e-en !” screamed the Mexican, 
motioning for silence. 

From the direction of the home camp, 
four miles away, came the faintly shrill 
blast of a steam-whistle. Another blast 
followed it, and still another. Then there 
was a pause, and the whistle began again. 
The engineer counted each distant scream 
as it floated down the river valley—‘ one, 
two, three, four, tive, six.” 

As though the last word were a com- 
mand, the men scattered, plunging through 
the undergrowth to the noonday camp 
they had just left. Powers turned to the 








woman. 
‘“There’s no time to waste; you must 
come with us and come now. ‘There’s 


danger of some kind—I don’t know what. 
That was the signal, that whistle. Come!” 
The woman hesitated... There was a 
shimmering crash over the high black 
cliffs on their east, followed by a low, 
crashing roar. 

““The Wolfeley’s gone out—the dam— 
and the water ’s coming down ”—continued 
Powers sharply—‘‘down on us. Come 
away; do you hear?” 

Confused by the sudden alarm, the 
woman looked about her helplessly. 
Carter came crashing through the bush. 


















































** This ain’t no time to talk,” said he; and 
picking up the woman, who still held Nan 
in her arms, he ran quickly back with his 
double burden. 


PART II. 
The horses had scented the danger, as 
horses will, and were plunging furiously 
as many hands, to an accompaniment of 
oaths and sounding blows, buckled and 
hooked with fear-inspired celerity. The 
Mexican, saddling the engineer's horse 
with that readiness which is the birthright 
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threw him into the moving wagon, and 
vaulted after. 

There was no time to look fora road. 
The team forced its way in a laboured 
trot through the undergrowth toward the 
river. Powers picked up a transit rod 
and broke it across his knee, retaining 
the thicker end, then swung into the 
saddle, and spurred after the departing 
team. 

It had reached the end of the chappara 
when he caught it, and was working across 
the muddy flat. The whip was cracking 
like pistol shots, and Powers beat the lead 





**T BEG YOUR PARDON, 


of his race, mounted and started to ride 
away. As he passed, Powers drew a pistol 
and cocked and levelled it. Carter, who 
had carefully placed Nan and her mother 
in the wagon, sprang forward, and, lifting 
the Mexican from the saddle, threw him 
heavily to the ground, where he lay 
stunned. 

‘* Push for the rise on the other side of 
the river,” Powers shouted to the driver. 
‘This flat’s three miles wide.” 

The horses dug their toe calks into the 
ground as the driver curled his long lash 
around their bodies; the wagon strained 
and creaked and slowly started, the men 
climbing into their places as it went. 
After handing the engineer his mount, 
Carter picked up the unconscious Mexican, 





HE SAID AWKWARDLY. 
horses with his stick. 
lumbering gallop. 

Half a mile above them the river made 
a sharp turn. Around this turn there 
crept the point of a wedge of water, so 
covered with débris that it looked as 
though the river-bed itself was moving. 

“That’s the forefoot er the flood,” 
remarked Carter calmly. ‘‘ The river's 
twistin’ makes it come slantwise like that. 
The bulk of it’ll foller in a wave. It’s 
right roun’ the corner there, an’ it ll ketch 
up when it gets onter the straight. If it 
hits us, we’re sure done. We ain’t got no 
time to stop an’ take tea.” 

The water in the narrow channel was 
running as placidly as though all were as 
usual. The wagon plunged in and jerked 


They broke into a 
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out, then ran smoothly over the level sand 
on the other side. A hundred yards above, 
a tongue of rock jutted into the river-bed. 
As the toe of the flood reached this point 
the covering of débris was arrested for a 
moment, and the water crept out from 
under it, as melted lead, when poured, 
creeps from beneath its spread of dross. 
An instant later water was swirling around 
the spinning wheels of the wagon, and 
the horses, still galloping, were going 
hock-deep through the mud-thickened 
fluid. A dash of spray, thrown high in 
the air, glanced over the top of the cliffs, 
and around the bend above the fugitives 
there came, with the speed of an express 
train, a rustling, whispering terrace of 
water. 

The ground sloped gently upward ; the 
water rose rapidly, but the speed of the 
horses kept it from greatly gaining. Ahead 
of them, a steep bank had to be climbed 
before they could reach the mesa trail and 
safety. The lead-horses climbed the rise 
like cats; the other two spans stuck, 
scrambling and striving, on the face of 
the back, held back by the weight of the 
heavy wagon which hung to their traces. 
Powers beat the leaders frantically; the 
teamster had risen from his seat, and with 
the full sweep of body and arm was towel- 
ling the wheelers with doubled thong. The 
wagon gained a little, slipped back, and 
gained again. Several of the men jumped 
to the ground, and working their feet into 
the slippery clay of the bank, grasped the 
spokes and tried to turn the wheels. 
Carter dropped over the tail-board and 
braced his back against it, pushing with 
all his enormous strength. The horses 
snorted and struggled. The wagon gained 
a trifle. 

Then, with a crashing roar, the wave 
rushed by. It struck the rear end of the 
wagon, flooding and lifting and turning it 
nearly at right angles with the fore part. 
A floating log drove against a wheel, 
ground itself aside, and struck Carter 
heavily on the head, sweeping him down 
like one of the flecks of yellow foam. 
The engineer wheeled his horse and 
spurred down the bank, hoping that he 
might be able to intercept the floating 
body, and arrived in time to see Carter’s 
drenched head appear above the surface 
under lee of a boulder, close to the shore. 
By the time Powers had reached him he 
was on land. Blood was flowing from a 
cut on his forehead, and he appeared 
dazed as he started in a staggering run 
for the higher ground. Slipping loose a 
stirrup, Powers thrust it into the chain- 
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man’s hand, and partly running, partly 
dragged, he made his way up the slope. 

For a moment, as the flood struck the 
wagon, it had relieved the strain on the 
horses. The fore wheels hung undecided 
on the edge of the bank, then passed reluc- 
tantly over, and the panting team dragged 
their load up the trail, winding steeply, 
through a rift in the cliffs, on to the mesa 
beyond, out of reach of the still rising 
freshet. 

On reaching the level mesa-land, the 
horses stopped of their own accord. 
Nan’s small brother lifted his head from 
the arms of the transitman where it had 
been resting. Also he opened his mouth, 
from which their presently issued a long, 
dry roar. It acted as a relief on the over- 
strained nerves of the men, and they broke 
into loud guffaws as one by one they 
dropped from the wagon to the ground. 
Nan sat up, and, looking about her, smiled 
faintly. Her mother lay in the bottom of 
the wagon, white, drenched, and still. 

“Shut up that fool row, an’ come an’ 
help, can’t you?” cried Carter angrily. 
“This yer lady’s swounded. Gimme that 
canteen.” 

“She ’ll come around all right in a 
minute. Don’t let her see that bloody face 
of yours when she comes to; it'll frighten 
her worse than ever,” said Powers. ‘‘ Go 
and wash the cut andtieitup. Here, take 
this,” extending as he spoke a handker- 
chief to the chainman. Carter felt his 
head, and then looked wonderingly at his 
reddened fingers. 

*“*T didn’t know I were hurt,” said he. 
“‘ How’d it come to be ?” 

““Never mind. Go away,” rejoined the 
other impatiently. ‘Go and tie it up. 
She’s coming to—don’t you see?” The 
woman lifted her head, and then, with a 
sigh, once more became unconscious. 
Powers was sprinkling her face with water 
from a canteen. With roughly expressed 
solicitude, the men gathered about her. 
The roar of the little boy sank into a 
frightened whine; Nan also began to cry. 

‘It’s no use,” said Powers finally. 
‘She won’t come out of it. Get in and 
push for home. Perhaps the women can 
do something for her—we can’t, anyhow.” 

“She ain’t drowned, nor yet she ain't 
hurt,” said Carter, climbing once more to 
his place. ‘‘Somethin’ dead wrong, for 
sure. Maybe jus’ done up by the scare, 
though. Whoop them plugs along, an’ 
let’s get home.” 

The horses started readily. The 
engineer had mounted and was canter- 
ing alongside the wagon, watching Carter 
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as he bathed the forehead of the uncon- 
scious woman. Still she did not stir. 

“Can’t you get those horses along ?” 
called Powers to the teamster. ‘This is 
no funeral. Push them! I say. I’ll go 
on ahead and get things ready. You keep 
moving.” He bent forward and set his 
spurs. His horse sprang away, passing 
out of sight behind a point of rock. 

As the party rounded the point of mesa 
that concealed the big construction camp, 
Powers was waiting in the gorge of the 
trail, pointing toward a low stone house 
near the cliff. One of the 
contractors lived there, and 
the contractor’s kindly faced 
wife stood in the doorway. 
The wagon whirled up to 





BY THE TIME POWERS HAD REACHED HIM 
HE WAS ON LAND. 


the house and came to a stand. Carter 
slid to the ground, holding in his arms 
the lifeless form of Nan’s mother. The 
two children were handed out, and, taking 
them both, the contractor’s wife followed 
Carter closely as he passed into the house. 
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With solemn shakes of their heads the 
men watched the group as it disappeared, 
then descended stiffly, one by one, and 
the ¥ 


their fellows on 
the edge of 
the cliff that 
formed, at this 
point, one of 
the jaws of a 
canon through 
which the river 
ran. Many 
questions were 
asked as to 
their meeting 
with the flood, 
but the coming 
of the women 
and _ children, 
an event which 
ordinarily 
would have 
thrown the 
camp into a 
fever of curi- 
osity, was, . to 
Powers’ great 
relief, passed over as an incident 

of the day’s adventures, and was 
suffered, for the time, to rest. There had 
been too many casualties and narrow 
escapes that morning to allow the people 
of the camp to think of other things. 
Even the horse-thief was temporarily for- 
gotten. 

A few feet below them rushed the water, 
roaring and twisting through its narrow 
channel, and bearing on its surface of 
fretted brown the trunks of trees, brought 
from far above, and the bodies of drowned 
cattle. Save for the long cableway which 
hung helplessly over the turbid stream, 
and the shattered remains of a pile-driver 
resting where it had been thrown on a 
shelf of rock, the great works had dis- 
appeared. Occasionally, a heavy beam, 
wrenched from the bolt that had held it 
to the now submerged piling, would rise 
to the surface, throw half its length in the 
air, and vanish down the stream. 

Then the river began to fall. Witha 
rapidity second only to the rise, the water 
lowered its level. It left on the black face 
of the cliffs a brown band of silt, which 
turned, as it dried in the torrid sun, to a 
light grey. Here and there, \ against 
corners of the rock, it deposited confused 
piles of drift. Then some of the higher 
hillocks on the broad flats below the 
caion began to show their heads as 
islands. The current became less rapid. 
A trail which wound along the fence of 


joined crowd of 
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the mesa was uncovered, and along this 
trail presently a man came slowly riding. 
His horse was wounded; both the animal 
and his rider wore the air of utter collapse, 
caused by long and violent exertion. 

“It’s Cappy Lee,” said someone in the 
watching crowd. ‘Lord, he’s sure been 
up against it; look at him!” 

Slowly the horseman made his way up 
the steep path to the mesa. He was at 
once surrounded by questioning men, and 
a dozen flasks were offered him. He 
drank and slid heavily from his horse 
before speaking. 

“You don’t go thinkin’ I went fer to 
take that low trail, do you?” he said in 
reply to a question. ‘“‘ Well, I didn’t. I 
was throwed there—me an’ the horse, an’ 
we winned out on a place what was jus’ 
above the rush. ‘The rest is gone—Barton 


an’ Joyce an’ Willis. All gone. Seen 
"em go, an’ couldn’t do a thing. The 
thief, he’s gone too—gone with’em. His 


legs was hobbled under the horse he was 
ridin’, so he couldn’t help himself nohow. 
But they couldn’t none of ’m help ’em- 
selves.” 

As the man was speaking he swayed on 
his feet, and was about to fall. Carter 
and the transitman helped him to a seat 
against the shaded side of the stone- 
house. Someone began fanning him. 





THE 
OF UTTER COLLAPSE, 
VIOLENT EXERTION. 


ANIMAL AND HIS RIDER WORE 


CAUSED BY 


THE 


The contractors wife appeared for an 
instant around the corner of the house, 
beckoned to Carter, and vanished. Carter 
followed her. 

“‘Where did you take your man, Lee ? 
asked the transitman. 

*‘Jus’ across the river, ‘none so far 
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“Me an’ 


from here,” was the reply. 
Reddy Willis ketched up to him on 


the Agua Caliente Road. He was 
ridin’ one er them ponies what Unc’ 
George lost, without no saddle, an’ he 
couldn’t hardly stay on at a walk. He 
was the man we was after, all right 
enough, but say, d’yer know I kinder 
felt sorry for’im? He wasn’t no kind of 
a horse-thief—he wasn’t hardly a man. I 
tells him to throw up his hands, an’ he 
don’t seem to savvy what I’m givin ’im. 
He come from back East somewheres, I 
could see that stickin’ out a foot. Then I 
tells him again to throw up his hands, an’ 
he pulls out one er these ’ere little guns, 
like you’d hang on yer watch-chain, an’ 
fires at me.” 

“Did he hit you, Cappy? 
asked. 

‘* Naw!” replied Cappy, smiling weakly. 
“Ain’t heard fom it yet, anyhow, if he 


” someone 


did. I takes his gun away, an’ Reddy 
he hits him a clip across the cabeza. Say, 
that galoot he begins to cry—to cry. He 


don’t say that he ain’t took the horses, 
but he talks about the disgrace—being 
ketched, I reckon he means—an’ says he 
wanted to pay for’em, only he couldn’t, but 
all the same he offers us the dust. Twice as 
much as them crowbaits is worth, it was. I 
couldn’t savvy his lay nohow; said he 
didn’t dare buy ’em. When we 
wouldn’t take his money he cried 
some more, an’ talks about his wife 
an’ kids. Reddy, he gets dead soft, 
an’ was jus’ about ready to take the 
stuff an’ turn ’im loose, an’ I don’t 
know as I’d made much of a kick 
only jus’ then up comes Barton an’ 
Joyce. Barton said that, seein’ he 
was sheriff, he’d have to do his 
duty. He always done that, Barton 
did. Then we starts to come back 
here, an’ the flood ketches us. We 
pushed fer all we was worth, all of 
us, but it didn’t do no good—not 
to the others, anyhow. I see Barton 
stoop out of his saddle to cut the 
thief’s leg-hobbles loose, an’ then 
the water came. That feller, he let 
jus’ one scream—a scream like a 
wounded horse. There ain’t nothin’ 
worse than that. I went down stream. 
I don’t seem to recollec’ much about 
it, only I stuck to the saddle, an’ bimeby me 
an’ the pony gets chucked out five miles 
below or thereabouts. I winned out an’ I 
come up here. I was crossin’ the flat, down 
here aways, an’ I sees Barton an’ the man 
we’d took an’ the pony he was a-riding. 
Dead. All three of ’em dead. Barton’s 









horse wasn’t there, an’ Barton’s hand was 
grippin’ the foot-hobble yet, an’ his other 
han’ was clinched ’roun’ his knife. I left 
"em there—I couldn’t do nothin’ else. 
They were jammed right up agains’ one er 
you fellers’ stakes, an’ 1 pulled it up an’ 
brung it 
along, so 
’s you ’d 
know 














‘“‘SHE SAID SHE’D HAVE TO GO AND MERT HIM.” 


Somebody oughter go 
Quick, before the 
I'd 


where to look. 
out an’ bring ’em in. 
coyotes—before anythin’ happens. 
go, only I’m kinder done.” 

Several men started in the direction of 
the corrals. _ Lee’s saddle was lying on 
the ground near by, and to its cantle was 
tied the stake. It was loosened and 
handed to Powers, who glanced at the red 
chalk figures which still showed legibly on 
its side. 

“It’s the last stake we put in to-day,” 
he said. ‘Go in to the office and look at 
the map. They’ll have plotted the notes 


by this time. Take a couple of extra 
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horses with you when you go and aparejog, 
No wagon can reach there after this 
flood.” Powers walked 


1.” Po slowly away, 
passing in front of the house as the door 
opened and Carter emerged. Powers 


stopped and waited. 

“1 reckon ’twas you she wanted when 
she sent out,” said Carter as he approached 
the engineer. ‘‘’Twas about them kids. 
She wanted they should be sent to their 
granddaddy if—if so be she couldn't look 
out for ’em herself, She knowed 
how bad off she was, but we didn’t ; 
she must ’a been sick all along. She 
give me her daddy’s 
name, an’ the place 
where he lives. I put 
"em down. Here. 
Lord, how hot it is!” 
Carter took off his 
hat and drew his 
shirt-sleeve. 

ewWweilk” said 
Powers impatiently, 
“how is she now ?” 

Jus’ after that 
she—well, kinder 
went off her head, you 
know,” continued the 
chainman. “Say, 
*twas—say, twas awful! She talked about 
herman. Said ’at he said ’at he’d surely 
come back for her, an’ so he’d surely 
come.” Carter paused and moistened his 
lips with his tongue. 

“He kept his word,” said Powers 
shortly, pointing to the stake’ which he 
still held. ‘* He was found there.” 

Carter took the stake and looked at it 
absently. 

‘* Kept his word,” he repeated mechanic- 
ally. ‘‘She said he would. An’ she said 
she’d have to go an’ meet him.” 

** And then ?” asked Powers. 

“Well, she—well, she’s gone, that’s all.” 











He lies all day beside the stream 
With naught to do but cast the line; 
Yet never salmon, pike, or bream, 
Whate’er his hope, howe’er his dream, 
Will to the tempting worm incline. 


His rod is but a simple wand, 

His line is just a bit of string ; 
And yet there’s not a game so grand 
As hunting minnows in the sand, 

For then he’s happy as a king. 
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HERE is a little village in the heart 
of Kent that one of our great 

novelists went near to make famous. 
Fortunately, he wandered from his original 
intention, and the place has almost escaped 
the curse of popularity. Let me briefly 
describe this village. It lies in a hollow 
of the hills, so modestly that the traveller 
pursuing his way along the highroad or 
wood-track is surprised to suddenly see the 
cluster of cottages, the little church, and 
the old inn lying at his feet. There is a 
cricket-ground, a pond usually covered 
with ducks, a disused pound, a pump, and 
a smithy. The local landowners are demi- 
gods ; there are several “ oldest inhabit- 
ants,” bent men and women with silvered 
hair, pleasant manners, and quiet voices, 
whom Father Time has apparently for- 
gotten, who have never been ina railway 
train, and stare open-mouthed at cyclists. 
Altogether, the spot is dear to the few 
Londoners who know the county of Kent 
from Blackheath to Reculver; and it was 
here that the desire to enjoy healthy 
exercise brought our artist and his fellow- 
worker one Sunday afternoon at the time 
of year— 
When the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion’s grave low down in the west. 

“‘If you are quick,” said the artist, who 
is a man of this earth and the vanities 
thereof, “‘we shall be in time to get some- 
thing to drink ; it is nearly three o’clock.” 
With great difficulty I shunted my train of 
thought on to another line, mastered my 
indignation, and raced for the saloon-bar of 
the Beetle and Wedge. From our corner, 
when once snugly ensconced, we could see 
into the public bar, where trouble had 
made a passing call at the instance of 
a somewhat unsavoury tramp, who had 
looked upon the beer when it was yellow, 
and had forgotten all his complimentary 
vocabulary. Finally, in the midst of some 
highly developed observation, he went 
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somewhat hurriedly on to the ‘village 
green, and the local butcher, whose right 
foot had been the propelling power, 
resumed his seat amid various disjointed 
congratulations. ‘“ Tramps and _ hop- 
pickers,” said mine host oracularly, 
“spoils the good name of this place. 
Closing time, gentlemen, if you please.” 
Just as the last villagers filed out, and 
the cuckoo came from above the clock to 
sound his note three times, two travel- 
stained men came in, hastily claimed to 
be travellers, said theyslept last night at 
Rochester, and ordered some ale. One 
carried an old camera with well-worn 
black velvet cover; the other had deposited 
in the porch of the hostelry a barrow 
holding one of the simple contrivances in 
which the itinerant photographer develops 
his wet plates—a monumental piece of 
patchwork usually noticeable for a quantity 
of yellow paper and a variety of nasty 
smells. The man with the camera was 
a short, clean-shaven, bright-eyed fellow 
in the prime of life; the other looked 
more taciturn, as though he had been 
behind the door when the gods allotted 
their allowance of beer and skittles to 
other men born «on his particular natal 
day. Their appearance interested me, and, 
to get into conversation, I asked permission 
to pay for their refreshments. Mine host 
brews good ale, the photographers had the 
capacities of strong men, the spirits of 
good fellowship were hidden beneath the 
foam that crested the bright pewter-pots : 
we were speedily at our ease. Simply and 
readily the two men told me the story of 
their work, rambling about from one point 
to another, pausing every now and again 
to lubricate the machinery of memory. 
“We ’ve come over here this afternoon,” 
said the cheery one, “to catch a party of 
people from the factory at You 
may make faces, Master, but these people 
does more to keep us goin’ than anyone 
else. Why, if we can strike a village in 
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fair-time, or when there’s an excursion or 
a temp’rance meetin’, we does very well. 
An’ if we can’t, it means tramp, tramp, 
tramp; nothin’ to earn and as much to eat. 
We can’t be pertickler.” 

“‘ Sprung a leak?” I asked, pointing to 
the camera, which now rested in a corner, 
and revealed a rather clumsy patch on 
one side. 

“A bloomin’ bicyclist, guv’nor,” said 
the melancholy one. ‘‘My mate was 
takin’ a pictur on the bend of Cowslip 
Ill, a pictur’ of a spoony couple sittin’ on 
the bank—down comes a feller with ’is 


feet orf the treadles and no brake, can’t 
stop hisself, ever goes the show, down 
goes the machine, the girl screams, the 
feller jumps up—everything spoilt. We ’ve 
mended it better nor he’ll mend his 
bicycle, I’m thinkin’.” And fora moment a 
gleam of some sentiment akin to revenge- 
ful satisfaction glittered in the one and 
only eye of the strolling camera-man. 

“Yours is entirely a summer season ?” 
I said, in a tone calculated to settle the 
question once and for all time. 

“Oh, no!” replied number one, “ we 
start about Good Friday and work in the 
open until the end of October. Then 
comes London or some big town, an’, my 
word, it ain’t no treat! We have to make 


‘* OVER GOES THE SHOW.” 


money while the sun shines. Summer 
time ’s easy enough,” he went on: “‘’ard 
work and plenty of it, mind you, trampin’ 
sometimes all day an’ not takin’ a shillin’ ; 
but the weather’s warm, so is the rain; we 
can sleep out in a field and take no harm. 
The country is good for us; while in winter 
you get wet through trudgin’ all day long 
in the small streets of big towns, callin’ 
at all the ’ouses, takin’ school-kids and 
servants and views of shops or favourite 
dogs and cats, not worryin’ much about 
price, but takin’ what you can git and 
bein’ thankful. Up as soon as it’s light, 


always on the move, coaxin’ the mothers 
or the children, never givin’ in, and, 
p’raps, if we’re lucky, takin’ a few six- 
pences. Well, so long as we can get 
some sort of a livin’ it’s better than some 
boilin’ factory. Me and my mate are both 
from the country, and don’t ask for much 
in the way of luxury beyond fresh air.” 
He stretched himself out and took deep 
breaths of the cool breeze blown in at the 
open window. 

‘“Do you travel much, or is your pitch 
entirely in the South?” I asked, a few 
moments later. 

“We’ve been nearly all over the 
country,” said one of the photographers. 
‘“*We return to places where they treat us 











































well, till we’ve taken every face there is 
to take. You see, we’ve been on the job 
a very long time, and p’raps done nigh 
fifty villages in different parts. Then we 
find out the show- -days in these places, 
and always take a photo again if people 
aren’t pleased with it; and in the long run 
it pays us to please our people, for they 
tell their friends, and work brings work.” 

“What sort of prices do you get for 
different work ?” 

The grave man was silent, but the 
merry man was frank. ‘‘ Whatever our 
sitter looks worth,” he cried stoutly. 
“ Ask all we think we can get, and finish 
up by takin’ what’s offered. Only last 
week we took a carriage on the race- 
course. ‘’Ow much?’ sez the owner. 
‘Half a sovereign,’ I replies. ‘Half a 
crown, you mean,’ ’e answers. ‘As you 
please,’ sez I, and that was the price.” 

“You ought to do well on the race- 
course,” I said. 

‘*Sometimes we do,” was the reply, 
‘but it’s all a matter of luck. You can’t 
go up to a man on a racecourse and ask 
1m to let you take ’im ; leastaways, you can, 
but it’s no good. We go down on the 
course, look about for a likely party, 
arranges the machine, and takes them 
lookin’ at the race. Then we develop as 
quickly as possible and take up the result, 
and ask the people to buy it. Sometimes, 
if they ’ve been lucky, they will take it; 
other times they only curse you. We’ve 
been to the races and had splendid days; 
at other times we’ve taken thirty or forty 
photos and not sold one. Then, you see, 
prices vary. Some people beat you down 
to a few pence, others give you five 
shillings, or perhaps ten. I mind one 
day on the Downs at Epsom, at the 
first meeting on the City and Suburban 
day. We’d been all over the place, 
from the startin’-post to the Grand 
Stand, wi’ never a bit o’ luck. I should 
think we’d used nigh upon fifty plates; 
but the outsiders was winnin’, and nearly 
everybody was losin’. Well, it was the 
last race o’ the day, and I spotted a 
young chap looking through race-glasses 
and standing in a very good light. So I 
ups with the machine, gets his likeness 
while the race was bein’ run, and, just as 
it was being developed by my mate, the 
young fellow throws his cap up and says, 
' Hurray ! !’ ’E’d wona pile of money, and 
off he goes into the ring an’ I followed as 
far as the gate. When he came out I 
asked ’im to come and see his likeness ; 
he came, took it, and gave us a sovereign. 
So you see, Sir, it never does to give up. 


. 
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You must keep straight on till the luck 
changes; it’s sure to, sooner or later, 
‘specially if you’re plucky.” 

A curious point about this cheery optimist 
was his method of speech. Attimes he would 
speak fluently and without error, and then 
suddenly relapse into a different style. I 
have endeavoured so far as recollection 
permits to reproduce his curious combin- 
ation of good and indifferent grammar. 

I asked him to calculate the cost of the 
entire outfit, and also to say if he had often 
been “ bilked ” by his clients. 

“Ifa man is smart and handy with his 
fingers he can get the entire kit for about 
seven pound,” said the photographer. 
‘“A good lens is the chief expense ; that 
costs nigh upon four pound, the stand 
about one, the portable dark room, 
chemicals, and barrow about three. To 
buy everything ready made would cost a 
bit more. We don’t get done very often. 
If a man doesn’t look quite straight or we 
take people in a dog-cart or chaise, and 
they seem sharp customers, it’s a case of 
cash first and photos to follow. In our 
business one must be a fair judge of 
character. I am that, so is my mate, and 
we can make signs to each other that 
nobody else will understand. A funny 
thing happened two Sundays ago near 
Chichester. I was taking some people 
at the gate of a cottage garden, and while 
I took them a fellow came up on a tricycle 
with a hand camera, and photographed 
me taking these other people. Nobody 
knew he'd done it, but when I saw him 
and asked if he would like to be taken, I 
was told he ’d taken me instead. 

‘“*Talk about bad times,” he went on, 
‘‘why, me and my mate ’ave ’ad rough 
seasons. We’ve been at work in winter 
when we’ve ’ad to break ice to get water 
for washing the plates; we’ve spent all 
day on the banks of the rivers when 
they’re frozen over trying to get skaters 
to be taken. Sometimes we get a customer, 
but not often; p’raps because it’s too cold 
for anybody to stand still unless they’re 
obliged. Our chance comes when a man 
‘as taken a drop o’ something to keep the 
cold out, and feels generous in conse- 
quence.” 

‘“‘Time’s up, mate,” said the taciturn 
partner, looking up to the clock, where 
the cuckoo was about to have an erup- 
tion; ‘‘we must get the things ready.” 
He emptied his pewter and stood it upside 
down by way of emphasis. ‘“‘ Come with 
us, Sir,” suggested the other, “and p’r’aps, 


if there’s time, you and the other gent 
would like to be taken too ?’ 
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We went out together to the edge of the 
green where the common slopes away, and 
here we. found a curious assortment of 
people. There were the villagers and 
one or two ‘oldest inhabitants”; there 
were several sharp-eyed gipsy children, 
whom the poultry regarded with justifiable 
suspicion ; there were some tramps and 
ne’er-do-wells, who followed us begging, 
with tales about the fruit- picking they were 
waiting for. Now the fruit was not yet 
ripe, and, in truth, they were a set of dirty, 
disreputable mendicity-mongers who ought 
to have been straightway shot and fixed up 
in the neighbouring orchards to scare 
crows. But the people for whom the 
photographers were here had arrived: 
there were four of them—two loving 
couples—in what one of the ladies was 
pleased to term a “shiy,” drawn by 
a rough pony. The ladies wore black 
velvet dresses, in spite of the weather; 
each had a big silver necklace and locket ; 
one sported a big fringe, and their hats 
were of the true coster type. The men 
were of the same class, and the four 
people might have stepped from the stage 
of a comic opera. They had a small 
barrel of beer with them, and one mug, 
which served as a loving-cup. The 
gentlemen of the party were by nature 
humorous. 

“Wot cher, guv’nor!” said one to the 
photographers. ‘‘ We said four o’clock, 
and it’s only five minutes to. You’ll ’ave 
to wait a bit; there’s some _ pertikler 
business goin’ on up ’ere.” The ladies 
smiled hugely. 

“* Perhaps you gentlemen will let us 
take you first,” w hispered the camera-man ; 
and though this suggestion disturbed my 
friend, w ho was rapidly conferring immor- 
tality upon the coster group, we felt bound 
to surrender, and marched off to the place 
of execution, while I asked how it was 
that such things had found this village. 

“The ladies came last year from the 
pickle factory at for their beanfeast,” 
said my informant, and the mystery was 
revealed. 

Just as we stood arranged—my friend 
with a vacuous smile, I with an expres- 
sion indicative of the philosophic mind—a 
very old and dirty tramp emerged from 
the edge of the wood. I saw at a glance 
he was the man ejected from the Beetle 
and Wedge an hour previously. He 
lurched into the space between us and the 
camera. ‘‘I beg your parron, genelmen,” 





he said with a beery smile, “ you’ll forgi’ 
an ole man 
I surred my 


who’s been a Warrerloo- 


vetran. time 7’ th’ army. 
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They know me at Aldershot. I’m a 
Crimeanvetran. Been wotnéd in the 
service omycountry, genelmen. It’s a 
cruel ’ot day, genelmen; ’ave you the 


price of a drink for a man who’s fought 
for is country, a reglar Warrerloo- 
vetran!” And then the dear old man 
endeavoured to embrace us, to show that, 
though a soldier, he had no false pride 
about him. Firmly but tactfully the photo- 
grapher drew him off to a corner where a 
fallen tree afforded a comfortable seat. 
There the veteran sat, sang a few words to 
the effect that Britons would not be slaves 
under any circumstances, then relapsed 
into a condition of senile imbecility, and, 
like Falstaff, ‘‘ babbled of green fields.” 

Meanwhile, the camera had done its 
deadly work, and the party on the green 
had been augmented by the arrival of two 
men in a cart filled with wood and drawn 
by a tiny ill-used donkey. 

“If any gent wants to be took in our 
cart,” said one of the new arrivals as he 
jumped off and hitched his reins to the 
post, ‘‘’e will pay one penny to each of 
the cart’s owners.” Evidently a good 
business man. 

The party in the pony ‘“shiy” now 
prepared to be taken, and the fun com- 
menced. In the first place, certain of the 
village children tried to take up positions 
in such a way as to get in the group; but 
the operator knew his business, and by 
dint of some persuasion and a few threats 
of telling their mothers, succeeded in 
getting the children to disperse. 

Then came the grouping, accompanied 
by many expostulations from the ladies, 
each member of the party requesting the 
other to “‘chuck it” or “ garn awy.” 
Finally one pair became duly impressed 
with the solemnity of the occasion, the 
male putting on an expression that 
seemed not of this earth; his inamorata 
looking into his face with all due love and 
reverence. When the other saw this 
he begged the photographer to wait a 
moment while he smiled, and this aggra- 
vated his friend, who could not afford 
to throw away expressions like the one he 
had just assumed. So he sternly requested 
that all ‘‘foolin’” might straightway cease. 
The other asked who was “‘foolin’”; the 
retort discourteous came back, and for a 
moment it looked as though a free fight 
would be the result, for the ladies took the 
sides of their respective partners. 

But the photographer was equal to the 
occasion. He came bustling round, 
secured the interest of the ladies by a 
little ingenuous flattery, and the fair ones 
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made peace between their “ blokes,” who 
cemented future good- fellowship by a 
short sharp service of thanksgiving at 
the ale-barrel. One minute later the 
photograph was an accomplished fact; 
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coming hour of opening should find them 
still penniless. 

The coster party paid its money and 
drove off; by the tree-trunk the tipsy 
veteran slept; the tramps and cadgers 


** COAXIN’ THE MOTHERS.” 


then the ladies, and finally the gentle- 
men, were taken together. Meanwhile 
the men with the donkey-cart found 
nobody to patronise them, and contem- 
plated the inn with angry eyes and empty 
pockets, thinking, perchance, how the 


had disappeared till closing time was 
over; the two photographers sat by the 
side of their stock-in-trade waiting for 
some chance patron to come in their 
direction; the artist and I smoked the 
pipe of peace. 
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CHAPTER I. 


UEEN KATE ssat at the Council 
Board. Around her in solemn 
conclave sat the pillars of the 

State—old men with grey hair and lined 
faces, aged in years and experience. In 
their centre was the Queen, a bright spot 
amidst sombre surroundings. Her eyes 
fixed themselves by a migratory instinct 
on the successive speakers, but who it was 
that spoke and what each said did not 
pass into her consciousness. She sat with 
her elbow resting upon the arm of her 
great gilded chair, her chin pressing the 
palm of her hand. 

“Your Majesty agrees with our de- 
cision ?” 

The Queen started guiltily. ‘‘ Yes, oh 
yes!” she answered hastily, endeavouring 
to piece into coherency the fragments of 
talk that floated in her mind. 

“Precaution is the key of a _ wise 
policy,” said the Chancellor sententiously. 
“* Prudence preserves peace.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the Queen. 

“Of course your Majesty understands 
that a revolt on the part of his Highness 
the Grand Duke of Azoria against your 
Majesty’s sway is as incomprehensibie as 
it is abject in its futility,” said the 
Chancellor. 

*“‘Is the Grand Duke of Azoria rebelling 
against me?” asked the Queen, her blue 
eyes opening to their fullest extent. 

There was a pained silence 
Council Chamber. 

** Your Majesty has, I hope, listened to 
the course of these proceedings ?” 

The Queen blushed and hung her 
head. ‘I am afraid I must have missed 
just a few words,” she said. ‘ But I am 
so sorry,” she added, after a momentary 
pause. 

The Chancellor bowed in a stately 
manner, and a jovial, rubicund-faced little 
Grand Duke smiled broadly. 

“There, there, my dear,” he said, ‘‘ it’s 
hard your pretty head should be troubled 
with so much business.” 


in the 
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QUEEN. 


said 
“‘has been brought that 


‘“‘News from an assured source,” 
the Chancellor, 
the Grand Duke projects a revolt against 
this realm. His aim is doubtless to unite 
with the Boularian Government, who, as 
your Majesty is aware, are on unfriendly 


terms with us. 
mitted.” 

“Oh, no,” said the Queen. It was quite 
plain that Dukes must not revolt. 

“It is, therefore, suggested that the 
Grand Duke’s nephew, Prince Carl, be 
invited to stay here in our capital.” 

““Wouldn’t it be better to refuse to 
invite him?” asked the Queen with an 
air of much wisdom. 

“Your Majesty does not completely 
understand. The invitation will be in 
the nature of a command, and will be so 
understood. The Prince will remain here 
as a hostage.” 

“Oh! I understand now,” said the 
Queen, nearly clapping her hands, but 
remembering herself in time. “I think it 
is a very good plan.” 

“T am glad your Majesty approves,” 
replied the Chancellor. “But your Majesty 
understands the Prince comes ostensibly 
as a guest, and must receive the honour 
due to his rank. He will stay at the 
palace.” 

**Oh, certainly,’ 
ferently. 
lain-—— 

The Chancellor went on. ‘‘ The Prince 
will be under strict guard. Does your 
Majesty understand ? He must be treated 
as a guest in every respect, but really ey 

He paused. The Queen was stifling a 
yawn. 

“I understand quite,” 
will be very polite to him. 
he refuses to come ?” 

* He will not refuse. To do so would 
mean an open rupture, and the Duke is 
not prepared for that—yet !” 

“What would you do?” 

“We should crush him.” 

The Chancellor rolled the “r 


This cannot be _per- 


” 


said the Queen indif- 
“Tf you will tell the Chamber- 


” 





she said. “I 
But suppose 


’ slightly, 
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and the threat sounded direful. The Queen 
was impressed. 

“But suppose,” she went on after a 
pause, “the Duke revolts while his 
nephew is here. What will you do to the 
Prince ?” 

“‘He will be executed.” 

The Queen gave a little shriek and 
paled. Then she rose. 

“If you don’t want me any more I 
will go.” 

The Councillors rose to their feet while 
she made her exit. Her slight figure clad 
in its clinging blue robe passed down the 
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honour, Anna de Geronstein. “So hot, 
and I am tired.” 

It was an idle threat, for the Queen 
had received her instructions from the 
Chancellor, whom she would never dream 
of disobeying. 

Anna smiled deprecatingly and fanned 
her vigorously. 

“Don’t!” said the Queen. ‘‘ You frouze 
my hair.” 

Anna ceased. ‘They are coming!” 
cried a page, who commanded the outlook. 
All assumed their pose and waited. 


The procession began to ascend the 





‘‘ WOULDN’T IT BE BETTER TO REFUSE TQ INVITE HIM?” ASKED THE QUEEN. 


long Council Chamber and out of the 
heavy oaken doors. 

“She is very young,” 
Chancellor. : 


the 


observed 


CHAPTER II. 
Queen Kate had donned her State robes. 
Her slender form was lost under the 
heavy mantle that seemed woven from 
spun gold. The circlet of gold she wore 
weighed heavily on her head. 

Surrounded by her maids of honour, she 
waited the advent of Prince Carl. She 
stood on the terrace of the palace. The 
Prince was behind his time, and the day 
was hot and stuffy. 

“TI sha’n’t wait 
remarked to her 


she 
maid - of- 


much longer,” 
confidential 


broad flight of steps that led up to the 
terrace. The Queen moved forward a 
few paces, her eyes fixed upon her “‘ guest,” 
who was advancing with undisguised sullen- 
ness. She looked at him, and a quick blush 
began to mantle her cheeks. She was 
very young. 

Prince Carl knelt on one knee 
kissed her hand, as in duty bound. 
he rose and looked at her. 
very young. 

““We welcome 
said gently. 

**] thank your Majesty.” 

“We trust you have had a pleasant 
journey.” 

‘“‘T thank your Majesty.” 

“We will do our utmost to make your 
stay enjoyable.” 


and 
Then 
He, too, was 
she 


you to Karlzau,” 
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“T thank your Majesty.” 

There was a pause. The Queen fid- 
getted. She had forgotten the next re- 
mark she had prepared for the occasion. 
She must continue the interview. 

‘We trust your stay will be a long one.” 

The Prince was silent. The Queen 
blushed very red. Why had she expressed 
so tactless a hope? She commented 
hastily on the weather. The Chancellor 
intruded a deferential observation, and the 
burden of the Prince’s re- 
ception fell into his hands. 

When the Queen retired 
to prepare for the State 
banquet her -heart beat 
faster than its wont. She 
tried to persuade herself 
that it was but pity for an 
unfortunate Prince, who 
might never see his home 
again. She summoned 
Anna de Geronstein. 

“What do you think of 
the Prince ?” she asked. 

“He is very good- 
looking.” 

“Do you 
so?” said 
slightingly. 

The maid of honour be- 
gan to justify her praise. 

** Such lovely eyes.” 
“Dark blue! A 
with dark-blue eyes!’ 

** His nose, his chin, his 
eyebrows ?” 

‘** What nonsense!” 

“‘ His figure is divine.” 

*‘ It is like most men’s.” 

** And his legs are beau- 
tiful.” 

“Oh, my 
Queen 
head. 

Anna de Geronstein was 
not repressed. 

‘What a pity,” she went 
on, “‘ he is betrothed!” 

The Queen looked round sharply. 

‘* Betrothed ?” 

“So Lam informed—to his cousin, the 
Princess Aida.” 

** Indeed.” The Queen pondered. ‘‘ Oh, 
well,” she said, after a pause, appropriate 
of nothing. 

The days went by. The Queen and 
Prince Carl met seldom. The left wing 
of the palace had been given over to his 
use, and there he passed his days in almost 
absolute seclusion, strictly guarded. 

Sometimes, but rarely, he would come out 


really think 
the Queen 


man 


The 


her 


dear.” 
turned away 
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onthe terrace. And ifit happened that the 
Queen and her maids came there he would, 
as in duty bound, make proper obeisance 
before retiring to his own quarters. 

One day the Queen went out on the 
terrace. The Prince stood gazing away into 
the distant expanse of view that stretched 
out and out as far as the eye could see. 

He turned when he heard her footstep, 
and made as if to retire. 

“Do not go,” she said. 


She glanced 


SHE COMMENTED HASTILY ON THE WEATHER. 


at his face and saw that his eyes were full 


of tears. Her woman’s heart went out to 
him in sympathy. 
‘*Out there” — she pointed towards the 


>» 


horizon—‘‘ is your home, is it not ? 

“* Yes.” 

‘** You are not happy here ?” 
gently. 

** All I love lies yonder.” 

The Queen sighed and was silent. Then 
she thought to comfort him. 

**Soo.2 you will be home again.” 

“* Shall I ever see my home again 7’ 


she asked 


, 
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“‘Surely, surely! It is only a question 
of time,” said the Queen hastily. 

He shook his head sadly. The Queen 
laid her hand upon his arm. “ Your uncle 
will never revolt while you are here ?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“What is my life to my uncle, when it 
stands between him and his ambition ? ” 

Their eyes fell together on a horseman 
that was galloping up one of the ap- 
proaches to the palace. He came with 


news of the revolt of the Grand Duke of 


Azoria. 


CHAPTER III. 
The Queen wept violently. ‘‘ What shall 
Ido! Oh, what shall I do!” 

Anna tried to comfort her, but without 
avail. 

At length, the Queen dried her eyes. 
““IT am the Queen,” she said. “I will 
never consent to his execution!” 

Anna shook herhead. ‘ Your Majesty’s 
consent is not necessary.” 

“Who says so ?” exclaimed the Queen, 
with flashing eyes. 

“I was so told by Henri Frankfort, of 
your Majesty’s Household Guard.” 

‘“‘T remember,” said the Queen. “I 
could not bear to sign the warrant, and 
the work was deputed to a Commission. 
What can I do?” 

Then Anna came to the Queen’s side, 
and put her arm round her neck and 
whispered. 

** Is it possible ?” asked the Queen, and 
the colour returned to her cheeks. 

“‘ Henri is—is very fond of me,” said 
Anna. ‘ And if the Queen ordered ei 

“Does he command the Guard to- 
night ?” asked the Queen anxiously. 

‘* Yes.” 

Henri Frankfort was sent for. He 
entered the Queen’s presence. For an 
hour or more the three were engaged in 
quick, eager conversation. 

‘“‘It will be my ruin,” said the young 
soldier sadly. 

**T am the Queen !” 

The soldier bowed. He could not 
openly express his opinion that a Queen 
under a Regency was but a Queen in 
name.” 

““When is the order for his death?” 
asked the Queen. 

*'To-morrow.” 

‘*Then we must act to-night.” 
Queen turned pale. She looked at her 
watch; it was already past six. The 
details of the Prince’s escape were hastily 
planned. The evening dragged onwards. 
There was a great State banquet that 
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night, which the Queen thought would 
never end. 

When she had retired to her apart- 
ments, she and Anna sat in the dark, 
hand in hand, listening to the hours strike. 
When three sounded they rose and drew 
back the bolts, stole out on to the terrace, 
crossed it, and stood at the entrance to 
the wing in which the Prince lay confined. 

They rapped thrice, gently. The door 
was opened ; they entered. 

A silent figure now joined them, bearing 
a small lantern. He led them toa small 
door leading off the main staircase, and 
formed by the sliding back of the oak 
panelling. Through this door they went, 
and up a long, low flight of narrow stairs, 
until another and a similar door gave them 
admittance to an ante-chamber. Then 
the silent figure pointed to a door on the 
right, and handed the lantern to Anna. 
The Queen nodded in response, and the 
figure glided away. 

The Queen hesitated a moment, then 
she advanced boldly to the door, and laid 
her hand upon the handle. She turned it, 
and entered, followed by Anna. 

““Who is that ?” said a voice from the 
darkness. 

“Hush! itis I. Don’t be frightened,” 
said the Queen. She took the lantern 
from Anna and held it above her head. 

‘“* Your Majesty !” the Prince exclaimed, 
sitting up in bed. 

The Queen’s boldness began to desert 
her. She trembled. 

‘* You must get up and dress,” she said 
hurriedly. ‘A horse awaits you outside. 
Quick, quick. To-morrow you are to die!” 

“T know,” said the Prince. He was 
wide awake, but was wondering if he was. 

“But you mustn’t die. Oh! it would 
be too horrible. So get up and ride away 
home—away back to Azoria.” 

‘** Whose idea is this? Is it yours 7’ 

The Queen was silent. 

‘How good you are! How gocd you 
are! How can I thank you?” He made 
a movement as if to spring out of bed. 

The Queen put up her hand. 

“Oh no,” she cried. ‘‘ D—don’t move.” 

The Prince blushed, and meeting the 
Queen’s eyes, blushed the more to find 
she was blushing. For some moments 
they were silent. 

“When you are dressed,” said the 
Queen at last, “‘ you-will go out into the 
arte-chamber through the open door you 
will find in the panel. Go down the stair- 
case. This will lead you on to the terrace. 
I shall be there.” She turned to go and 
then returned. 
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“You will think it strange that I should 
have come here myself, but I feared to 
bring harm on any of my servants.” 

‘May I not thank you ?” murmured the 


Prince. 
‘““When you are dressed,” replied the 
Queen, with something resembling a 


giggle. ‘“‘NowI must go. Heaven send 
we have not been seen!” 

She turned, and glided from the room, 
followed by Anna. 

Ten minutes later they met upon the 


terrace. Their leave- -taking lasted but a 
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of the night before had vanished, and she 
felt afraid and awed at her own boldness. 
The whole Council rose as she entered. 
She bowed to them and took her seat. No 
word was spoken of the Prince’s escape. 
A messenger entered bearing a despatch. 
The Chancellor glanced over it. ‘The 
Grand Duke,” he said, ‘‘ has suffered a 
severe defeat at Dreslau.” Hardly had he 


spoken than the rattle of a volley sounded 
through the room. 

** What is that ?” 
to her feet. 


cried the Queen, rising 
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few minutes. What harm in admitting 
that their lips met ? A moment later,-and 
the Prince was galloping towards the 
frontier. 

He had long vanished into the darkness 
before the Queen retraced her steps to her 
apartments. A great gladness filled her 
heart. 

“May God speed him,” 
self, ‘‘ for I love him.” 
and laughed gleefully. 
Chancellor say to-morrow 

The next morning mae was a Council 
meeting. The Queen robed and went to 
the Council Chamber. Her exhilaration 


she said to her- 
She called Anna, 
o ' What will the 
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‘*So may all your Majesty’s enemies 
perish !” said the Chancellor. 

‘*T do not understand.” 

‘** Prince Carl is no more.” 

The Queen reeled. ‘‘ Impossible! It 
cannot be!” she cried. 

‘“* He escaped last night, but was captured 
at the frontier.” 

The Queen had fallen forward. Her 
brow struck the dais, and the blood was 
trickling from her forehead. 


The Queen lived and reigned many 
years. This was the last incident of her 
girlhood. 
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Viith Illustrations reproduced, by permission of the publishers, Messrs. Fack, of Edinburgh, from etchings 
by Mr. William Hole in the Centenary Edition of Burns's Poems. 


HAVE seldom been more puzzled 
] than by a Blackwood reviewer who 
detects in Messrs. Henley and Hender- 
son’s third volume of Burns their fear, or 
hope, that their work may lower Burns's 
reputation. In 
Johnson’s “ Mu- 
seum ” Burns 
was professedly 
an editor and 
rewriter_ of old 
Scots songs. 
** Nothing came 
amiss to him, 
nor was there 
anything he 
could not turn 
to good ac- 
count. His ap- 
preciation was 
instant and in- 
evitable, his 
touch unerring. 
Under his hands 
a patchwork of 
catch-words be- 
came a living 
song. Hewould 
take you two 
fragments of 
different 
epochs, select 
the best from 
each, and treat 
the matter of 
his choice in 
such a style that it is hard to know where 
its components end and begin; so that 
nothing is certain about his result except 
that here is a piece of art.... He 
passed the folk-song of his nation through 
his mind, and he reproduced it stamped 
with his image and lettered with his 
superscription.” 
This was what Burns tried avowedly to 
do ; this is what he succeeded to a miracle 
in doing: and how can any human being 








think that the attempt and the perform- 
ance lower his lyrical fame? But we have 
only known Burns’s traditional sources in 
fragments: his voice has silenced the 
older singers. I have always desired 
fuller .informa- 
tion about the 
traditional float- 
ing versions, 
and __ therefore 
this book of 
Messrs. Henley 
and Henderson 
is the very book 
which I have 
always wished 
to see written. 
Errors of taste, 
which exist here 
and there, are 
too obvious to 
need pointing 
out. But the 
editors answer 
the question: 
How much of 
Burns’s song is 
traditional, how 
much is origi- 
nal? ‘The 
debt to tradi- 
tion is con- 
fessed. Burns, 
of course, was 
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keeping it 
secret that he assigned his version of 
‘‘Auld Lang Syne” to tradition : nobody 
ever knew why. The new editors have 
done their long, tedious task manfully : 
they have examined all accessible Quellen, 
in manuscript, chap-books, and scarce, shy, 
privately printed Jacobite collections of 
loyal songs. The results are enlightening. 
Nothing better can be said on the subject 
than what Mr. Henley says, which has been 
partly quoted (pp. 294-295). I only doubt 
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if Burns’s knowledge of our old songs was 
“‘ unique,” as Mr. Henley says. Scott cer- 
tainly knew much that Burns knew not, 
especially in ballads, for which somehow 
Burns did not so greatly care. ‘A hun- 
dred forgotten singers went to the making 
of his achievement and himself.” Like 
Homer, Burns possessed in a great degree 
the genuine folk-accent and note. He 
could not have written Scott’s ballad of 
the Red Harlaw, fof, everything chivalric 
and feudal was alien to his nature. But he 
could and did write, with hints from old 
songs, the best of his lyrics, perhaps, 
“* Now all is done that man may do,” and 
our editors show us exactly how he did it. 
The song is in Johnson’s ‘‘ Museum,” un- 
signed. Scott did not know who wrote it, 
and Tom Sheridan showed him that he 
had used a verse of it in “‘ Rokeby.” But 
Scott’s memory was so retentive and pro- 
miscuous that he once unwittingly lifted 
a verse from Hinves, his friend Rose’s 
poetical valet. (/nédi/ this anecdote!) As 
our editors show, Scott probably lifted his 
verse in ‘“ Rokeby” not from Burns in 
the “ Museum,” but from the chap-book 
ballad of “‘ Mally Stewart,” which, again, 
is based on the black-letter ballad ‘‘ The 
Unkind Parents.” ‘“ Mally Stewart” goes 
back to 1746, and (p. 435) is published by 
our editors, and is Burns’s source, while it 
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has remoter sources of its own. 
the seed sown by nameless 


Finally, 
y minstrels 
blossoms in “ Rokeby” and “It was a’ 
for our Rightfu’ King.” 

Now compare Burns’s ‘‘ Bonie Dundee,” 
made up from all manner of old variants, 


with the completely original ‘ Bonny 
Dundee” of Scott, and its martial ring of 
sword on spur. How differently two great 
poets can treat the same traditional material 
we see, and perhaps we may even see how 
childish it is to argue about their degrees of 
greatness. Mr. Wallace, in Azs excellent 
edition, speaks as if Scott cared more for an 
old spear-head than for a beautiful woman. 
Well, he cared for both, as Burns cared both 
for a pot-house wench and for Kilmarnock’s 
dirk, or was it Balmerino’s? But a word 
and a caress of Diana Vernon seem to tell 
me more of the heart of true love, im- 
mortal and indivisible, than all the raptures 
of Burns and of Carew, all their inventories 
of legs, breasts, lips, eyes, and other 
feminine wares. So here I am taking a 
side, and disputing about degrees of 
poetic excellence ! 

On the “Highland Lassie, O,” I de- 
precate Mr. Henley’s tone; he has been 
irritated by fanatics of Burns. Probably 
Highland Mary was an interlude in the 
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Armour intrigue; possibly Burns behaved 
badly. Certainly Highland Mary was lost 
to him, dead, and so was fitted to be an 
ideal. Had Miss Armour died, she might 
have been the ideal; however, Mary had 
that fortune. I do not myself look on 
her as ‘“‘an average Scots peasant,” and 
the rest (p. 309). We have no direct 
evidence, but she 

belonged to a 

race of gentle- 

men and ladies, 
the Highlanders. 
Differing from 

Mr. Henley, I 

think that 

Hogg’s “ Over 

the Water to 

Charlie,” may be 

genuine _ tradi- 

tion. Scott 
clearly thought 
so, and, though 
gulled by Surtees 
of Mainsforth, a 
gentlemanatthat 
time personally 
unknown to and 
unsuspected by 
him, Scott knew 
the Shepherd 
thoroughly. 

Hogg’s or not, 

the version in 

Hogg’s “ Relics” 

is better than 

Burns’s. ‘* The 

Bonie Lad that’s 

far awa’” is ex- 

cellently anno- 

tated. I have a 

version of 1714— 

He knew no wrong, he knew no guilt, 
No laws had broke, no blood had spilt; 
If rogues his father did betray, 

What ’s that to Him that’s far away? 

Old Tom Hearne heard the song at 
acobite suppers in Oxford. ‘Ye Jacobites 
y Name” is puzzling in 1792. Who but 

old Gask, a dying man, was true to 

Henry IX. in 1792? Every stanza of “A 

Red, Red Rose” ‘‘is borrowed,” and trans- 

muted; it is connected with “It was a’ for 
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our Rightfu’ King.” Under “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” the version of about 1746 might 
have been cited for its mixture of piety 
and loyalty. Under “lyart” (p. 417), we 
may note that, according to Chastolain, the 
Burgundian historian, Jeanne d’Arc rode 
a lyart horse when taken at Compiégne. 
It is pleasant to find that “Scots wha 
hae” is calgué on 
“Helen of Kirk- 
connel Lea,” 
which, for un- 
fathomable rea- 
sons, Burns de- 
spised. The 
Jacobite “For a’ 
that” is a good 
deal more pleas- 
ing tosome tastes 
than Burns’s 
adaptation. 
These are only 
a few casual notes 
on a remarkably 
interesting set of 
annotations. Of 
course the editors 
are not (as far as 
their book shows) 
of the foolish 
Opinion that 
Burns’s fame is 
lowered by doing 
precisely what he 
professed to do, 
to be editor, 
interpolator, or 
“* diaskeuast” of 
old Scottish 
songs. In fact, 
where Burns 
avers that one of 
his best verses, ‘‘ Go, fetch to me a pint o’ 
wine,” “is old,” the editors think that he 
only had a faint hint from an old quatrain. 

Donotletus be more Burnsian than Burns! 
Everybody who knows anything knows that 
Burns deliberately recast old ditties. There 
is no new discovery in ¢ha/; nor any novelty 
in tracing Burns to his known predecessors 
in verse. The novelty lies in the labour and 
ingenuity displayed in tracing each song 
to its lost and nameless fountain-head. 





I would I were a country lass 
And play all day upon the grass ; 
For then beneath the summer sun 


The hours would ne’er be dull and dun. 
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By H. 


e OR’ bless me! Whatever’s come 
o’er them theer peas ?” 

Old Abraham Wilkins looked first 
through his spectacles, then over them. 
The result was the same, so he removed 
them, probably in the hope that they 
deceived him, and gazed again, with a 
growing look of disappointment, at a 
particular spot in his neat and well-kept 
garden. 

“Old” Abe Wilkins, as he is known 
for miles around, owes this title more to 
the fact that his twenty-five-year-old 
nephew, who lives with him, is also named 
Abraham Wilkins than to any signs of 
decrepitude. With the removal of his 
spectacles he looks what he is—a well- 
preserved specimen of hale and _ hearty 
manhood. The fact that he has retired 
from active business perhaps helps the 
popular delusion; but there is a youthful 
heart in Abe Wilkins’s breast ; his step is 
springy; his face is smooth and clear; 
and, though his hair is white, his eyes are 
bright, and his age is but fifty-one. 

“Well, theer! after all my trouble ”— 
and, having reached the peas in question, 
he replaced his spectacles and ruefully 
looked down upon a scene of destruction. 

Lying on the ground at his feet were 
scores of tiny plants whose thin white 
roots, instead of being well hidden in the 
moist rich earth, were exposed to the 
morning sun.. Here and there a swollen 
white pea, blanched by its days of dark 
imprisonment and fat with the milk of 
Mother Earth, could be seen, the short 
green shoot just sprung from a cleft 
in the pea’s rotundity, now bruised or 
broken. 

*¢ Just as them American Wonders was a 
comin’ up too,” Abe muttered. “1’d give 
summat to know who did it,” he added 
fiercely, after a moment’s pause. 

Slowly and carefully he commenced 
to examine the scattered rows, till at length 
his eyes fell on a series of round, shallow 
pits. He understood it all in a moment. 

‘“* Chickins ! drat ’em!” was all he said, 
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and quickly he returned indoors to consult 
Abe Wilkins junior and crave his sympathy. 

Old Abe was a man with a hobby, 
which is but another way of saying that 
he worked harder for pleasure than he 
had ever done for necessity. Not that he 
was by character a lazy man. On the 





HE RUEFULLY LOOKED DOWN UPON A SCENE 
OF DESTRUCTION. 


contrary, he was, and had always been, 
singularly energetic; and his garden was 
his hobby, which is at least a sufficient 
guarantee of energy. 

From ten to four at his builder’s yard 
in Rillford, before he transferred its 
management to-Abe Wilkins junior, he 
could always have been found, and during 
those hours he had been a martyr to 
business, or so he would tell you. 

His operations as a builder had been on 
a fairly large scale, and it is fatiguing, as 
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everyone knows, to watch other men do 
the hard work while one sits by and takes 
the responsibility. But Abe had shaken off 
the shackles. He was no longer a slave. 
He had taken No. 10, St. Matthew’s Road, 
in the pretty little village of Torplesdon, 
four miles from Rillford, and he was proud 
to tell his intimates in the only “ classical” 
phrase he knew that he was taking his 
“‘oatum cum dignity.” He was not now 
“tied” from ten to four, and he was 
supremely happy. He was resting. He 
rose at six, Or as soon as it was light, and 
worked in his half-acre garden till the 
twilight dimmed and night came on. 

He dug and planted, swept and toiled, 
till not a yard of his half-acre was left 
unattended. Nevertheless, Abe was rest- 
ing from the arduous labours of the 
builder’s yard. 

He had been tenant of No. ro since the 
previous December quarter-day, and it was 
now early April. The garden was a 
wilderness when he took it in hand, but the 
mild winter had considerably helped him 
in its reclamation. 

The half-acre was now divided into 
promising patches of early peas and 
potatoes, the latter “‘early kidneys” and 
“‘magner boneys,” in Abe’s vernacular. 
There was not a weed to be seen, but 
there was also an absence of flowers. 
Everything looked as straight and business- 
like as the grounds of a market-gardener. 
What infinite pains he had taken, too, 
with the unfortunate peas. He had thought 
that no seed in Rillford would be good 
enough, so he paid double the price for 
the same kind in London. He wanted to 
grow “good stuff,” as he put it, and as 
the delicate green points first cracked the 
earth and then pushed through, his eyes 
gleamed and a smile of satisfaction and 
happy anticipation had settled on his 
face. 

Now this smile of satisfaction had given 
place to an expression of despair, and 
anticipation become keen disappointment, 
because, forsooth! a neighbour had the 
bad taste to keep chickens. 

Nos. 9 and 1o, ‘St. Matthew’s Road, 
were exactly alike in build—neat little 
seven-roomed, detached houses, covered 
with ivy at the back and sides, while the 
fronts, in all save the late autumn and 
winter, were amply clothed in the beautiful 
clinging Virginia Creeper. Here the 
resemblance ended, for the garden of 
No. 9 was twice as large as Abe’s and 
boasted not a single vegetable. The acre 
was devoted to fruit- and _ nut-trees, 
beneath whose welcome shade grass grew 
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luxuriantly. Down the centre was a straight 
gravel path; the only straightness to be 
found there, it may be said, for round the 
outside boundaries of this orchard paradise 
ran irregular winding paths like a trailing 
golden line in some rich green fabric. 
Even the large strawberry-bed near the 
house, in the only treeless portion of the 
garden, was irregularly planted. It was a 
very fine strawberry-bed nevertheless, and 
was the only outward sign of careful cultiva- 
tion in the whole place. Everything seemed 
to grow and flourish as Nature wished. The 
apple-trees were sturdy and wide-spreading, 
and the luxuriant feathery boughs of the 
filbert-trees, towering from narrow base to 
swelling apex, bowed and nodded with a 
certain graceful stateliness in every passing 
breeze. 

Round two sides of the orchard were 
thick, high privet hedges, interlaced as 
summer-time approached with trailing 
tendrils of the wild honeysuckle and the 
spiky blackberry bramble ; but on the side 
dividing Nos. 9 and 10 was a very tall well- 
grown laurel hedge, evergreen, smooth- 
leaved, and substantial. The solid line of 
this latter screen was broken midway by a 
tall, narrow gate, a wooden framework with 
wire-netting panels which formed on that 
side the middle point in the curving bracket 
of the orchard paths. 

In the privet hedge at the bottom of the 
orchard there was also a gate, a white 
wicket gate, opening on to the right bank 
of a rippling stream which wound its way 
through Torplesdon to join the Thames. 

Abe Wilkins then had hurriedly left 
his scattered pea-rows, but Jack, his fox- 
terrier puppy, remained behind. 

Down the centre path of No. 9 on this 
bright and mild spring morning came a 
woman. Short and slim, she appeared 
almost girlish until one looked closer, and 
then there was that in the sweet face that 
betokened the woman of middle-age. She 
was clad in a black stuff gown severely 
plain, protected in front by a large white 
apron which, as she slowly advanced, 
burdened yet balanced by a large water- 
can in the one hand and a pail of warm 
steaming poultry-food in the other, gave 
just an added touch of homeliness to the 
prim figure. The odour of the morning 
feed, a savoury compound of house-scraps 
and meal, seemed to reach the nostrils of 
the expectant chickens as they tramped 
ceaselessly backwards and forwards along 
the wire partitions of their enclosures. 

Lydia Capper, spinster, loved her fowls, 
and the rearing of early chicks occupied 
the whole of her spare time with the 
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exception of the few hours she devoted to 
her strawberry-bed. 

“Chick! Chick! Chick! ” she called as 
she reached the first enclosure with the 
steaming mess, having left the water-can 
at the head of the path. Frantic were 
the struggles of the youthful birds as they 
tried to squeeze their puny bodies through 
the wire meshes. Quickly Miss Capper 
ran her eye over them, a slight pause as 
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she finished counting them. “ Twenty- 
one, that’s right,” she muttered, and a 
faint sigh of relief passed through her lips. 
She was always dreading the worst; she 
always half expected to find some of her 
little charges gone, and the same 
methodical counting and the same sigh of 
relief occurred a dozen times a-day at 
least. 

Lydia Capper had lived her four-and- 
forty years in and about Torplesdon, and 
her prim little figure and benevolent, 
smiling face were known to everyone. 
Of course, Abe Wilkins knew her, and 
there was a story that a something which 
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had kept old Abe single had been instru- 
mental in making Lydia Capper an old 
maid. Be that as it may, they had not 
spoken to each other for twenty years, 
when, much to Lydia’s confusion, Abe 
Wilkins had the audacity to become her 
next-door neighbour. 

The silence of twenty years might have 
then been broken had not his arrival put 
Lydia to great inconvenience. 

A narrow strip of land had been cut off 
the bottom of the garden of No. 10 bya 
low laurel hedge during its last tenant’s 
occupation and let to Lydia Capper for 
her fowl-runs, and hence the narrow wire 
gate in the dividing hedge of Nos. 9 and 
10. When, however, Abe Wilkins took 
No. 10, he insisted on having his full 
share of garden, and Lydia was compelled 
to make further provision for her birds in 
her own orchard. 

“Abe Wilkins was always a worritin’ 
fellow,” she said simply, but her firmly 
pursed lips and lowering brows indicated 
that a bad time was in store for Abe at 
some future day. 

For four months a studied silence had 
been maintained, and the spirit of it had 
infected Lydia’s niece Delia and Abe 
Wilkins junior. 

There was no parley between the 
opposing camps. Every time Lydia 
strolled along the path down to the orchard 
she cast furtive glances through the inter- 
stices of the laurel hedge; an expectant 
gleam would come into her eyes, and then 
a tiny sigh would rise ; but it was not the 
sigh of relief she saved for her chicks, but 
one in which a soft note of gentle sorrow 
was perceptible. Abe knew it not, his 
early peas were of more importance, and 
he had not seen the kindly face of Lydia 
Capper at close quarters for nearly twenty 
years. 

The chicks are fed, and back to the 
garden head goes Lydia for her pail of 
water. Two gleaming, mischievous eyes 
have been eagerly watching the fluttering 
half-fledged chicks as they run to and fro 
with lumps of food in their beaks. The 
bare pink flesh over which in places the 
feathers have not yet grown has excited 
the appetite of Abe Wilkins’s fox-terrier. 
In making their excursions among Abe’s 
peas Lydia’s chicks had crept beneath the 
bottom of the wire netting which ran 
along the laurel hedge, and a small semi- 
circular gap was the result. Jack had 
lain quietly in the laurel hedge, but now, 
when Lydia moved away, he pushed his 
nose through the little gap. His head 
soon came through, the wire yielded still 
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further, and, with a few vigorous wriggles 
of his body, he left No. 10 and was tres- 
passing in No.9. Suddenly there was a 
flutter, a quick scream, and the fox-terrier 
returned the way he came, but, alas! not 
alone. ‘There are now but twenty chicks 
in the orchard of No. 9. Lydia Capper 
heard the commotion, and, with eager 
haste, hurried down. 

“Eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty— 
twenty ” She commenced again: 
‘“‘ Eighteen, nineteen, twenty—dear heart 
alive, one’s gone!” she said; and then 
she saw something through the wire gate 
that made her tremble. 

‘I know’d he’d do it,” she muttered 
emphatically, and, wringing her thin 
white hands, she hurriedly returned to her 
house, calling ‘‘ Delia!” as she went. 

Abe by this time had put his case before 
his nephew, and now together they came 
out to view the damaged peas. 

‘“‘Three rows o’ American Wonders 
an’ two rows o’ Nee Plus Ultra clean 
spiled,” he was saying with vehemence, 
for about the tenth time. ‘I wouldn’t 
a-minded so much, but I’ve ordered a 
couple o’ young ducks for middle 0’ 
June ”—Abe paused for a moment and 
then went on—‘‘an’ what’s the good 0’ 
ducks wi’out early peas I’d like to know ?” 

There was a fierceness in his tone as he 
stopped to put the question. ‘Then he 
marched on again a yard or two in advance 
of his nephew. There was an injured air 
about his swinging walk, and each step he 
took bespoke a defiant determination. 
“Theer,” he said, as having reached the 
spot he swung round, faced Abe junior, 
and traced with his pointed finger the 
ruined pea-rows. 

“The last time me an’ Lydia Capper 
spoke”—and Old Abe’s eyes assumed a 
distant look as he thus mentally peered 
into the past—‘‘ we had words. I told her 
my mind then, an’, mark my words, I'll tell 
her again when | sets eyes on her.” 

“Mr. Wilkins,” came a soft, sweet voice, 
although a trifle stern. 

Abe started. The voice might have 
come right back from the twenty years he 
had just thought of. His look of defiance 
melted like snow before a soft south 
wind. 

Through the meshes of the narrow wire 
gate he caught a glimpse of a rosy face ; 
rosy, be it said, from ill-restrained anger. 

If Lydia Capper had but known it, the 
excitement she was labouring under had 
effaced the ravages of time. Her flashing 
eyes and inflamed cheeks, dilated nostrils 
and firm-set mouth, were those of sweet 
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four-and-twenty rather than those of an 
old maid of four-and-forty. Abe looked 
and looked and wondered, and the early 
peas were forgotten. 

“* Sir,” again the well-remembered voice 
spoke out, “‘do you know that your dog 
has killed one o’ my chicks ?” 

Abe could not realise the matter now, for 
he was looking at Lydia. She repeated in 
a sharper tone what she had said. 

“Lor bless me!” he mumbled. “You 
don’t say so. Dear! dear me!” 

“But I do say so,” and Lydia Capper 
stamped her little foot on the gravel 
path, ‘‘and, what’s more, I’ll want 
compensation.” 

Abe Wilkins junior in after days could 
never understand what spirit moved him, 
but he whispered to Abe senior, ‘‘ What 
about the peas, Uncle ?” 

Old Abe heard the whisper; the effect 
was electrical. 

All his firmness returned when he was 
thus reminded of his own loss, but he did 
not dare to look in Lydia’s direction again. 
He pulled himself up straight, and Lydia 
had a clear view of a broad, upright back. 
‘*Aye, but what about these ’ere peas, 
Ma’am? Your chicks has gone and 
demolitched - five o’ the best rows o’ 
American Ulters and Nee Plus Wonders as 
Z ever clapped eyes on.” Abe waited a 
moment for the news to strike home. 
‘‘What are yer going to do about shem ? 
That ’s what 7 want to know,” he blurted 
out finally, half triumphantly. 

Lydia Capper was taken aback, but only 
for a moment. 

Women are seldom without a ready 
retort. 

““Ugh! peas indeed! What’s peas 
compared to chicks. I give you warning, 
Abe Wilkins, I won’t have my chicks 
worried by puppy-dogs ; if you must keep 
nasty dogs, keep a St. Bernard, and then 
there ’Il be no fear of Aim getting through 
my netting,” and Lydia, with a toss of her 
head, turned round and commenced to 
walk away. 

As soon as the haunting face had 
gone, Abe, with increasing wrath, looked 
round at the retreating figure. ‘‘ An’ if 
you want to keep birds, keep canaries in a 
cage, Lydia Capper,” he shouted, and 
then, with swinging arms and shaking 
head, he hurried indoors to No. 10. 

% * * # 

The situation had its humorous side for 
the two persons left behind. The 
smothered merriment of Delia found an 
increased echo in the deep gufflaw of Abe 
Wilkins junior. 
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The ice was broken, and, gaily chatting 
over the terrible mishaps to peas and 
chicks, they proceeded together to stop the 
gap in the netting to prevent further 
mischief. 

Abe junior had been prepared to support 
his uncle’s case, but Delia Capper, staunch 








lived neighbour to a lady who kept 
chickens. Delia, as is wont with woman- 
kind, thought (since he agreed with her 
that he was a really wise man and a very 
charming gentleman. 

Slowly they paced beneath the half- 
clad trees, and Delia’s opinion of Abe 


HE DID NOT DARE TO LOOK IN LYDIA’S DIRECTION AGAIN. 


and loyal to Aunt Lydia, put the matter 
before him in such a way that he wavered. 

It was not that he was really treacherous 
to his uncle, but that the sweet face and 
laughing eyes of Delia Capper were 
irresistible. 

He found himself saying to Delia, as 
she showed him first the chicken-pens and 
then round the shady walks of Lydia’s 
orchard, that no man had really any 
business to grow peas or keep dogs who 


junior was becoming a more favourable 
one every minute. They had reached the 
little wicket-gate on the river-bank. Abe 
stopped and reflected for a moment. 

““I wish we had a gate like this at 
No. 10, Miss Capper,” he said; “‘ I should 
walk to and from Rillford by the river- 
bank if we had.” 

“But you can come this——” Delia 
paused, in evident fear that she had said 
too much. 
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“Ah! thanks. I leave Rillford every 
day about four, and, coming the river way, 
I should reach here by five; if I might 
use this ?” and, placing one hand on the 
gate, he looked at her with eager inquiry 
in his eyes. 

‘*Five o'clock,” she murmured, as if 
committing the time to memory. ‘“‘ Every 
evening ?” she asked, after a slight pause. 

Abe nodded, and there was just a 
suspicion of a smile about his lips. 

“‘T will use it now,” he said, and, 
opening the little gate, he stepped out on 
to the river-bank, raised his hat, wished 
her a cheery “Good morning,” and strode 
off to Rillford. 

“Five o'clock,” Delia softly said, as 
she watched his manly figure till a bend 
in the river obscured him from view. 

“IT must leave sharp at four to be there 
at five,” Abe said to himself, thinking as 
he walked of the sweet face he had just 
left ; and thus an appointment was made 
that both would be sure to keep. 

Old Abe, at No. 10, and Lydia Capper, 
at No. 9, had both cooled down con- 
siderably. 

“Who'd ’a’ thought Lydia Capper 
would ’a’ bin as nice-looking to-day as 
she was twenty years ago?” said Abe to 
himself. He was looking through his 
kitchen-window, and he saw his fox-terrier 
tearing at what he knew to be all that was 
left of Lydia’s ill-fated chick. “I always 
said she was the prettiest girl in these ’ere 
parts.” Then he stopped, and gave his 
thoughts free rein. ‘“‘ That theer pup o’ 
mine had no cause to go and kill her 
chick.” Again a look of determination 
came on his face. ‘‘ Drat it! I’ll go and 
apologise,” and, with bent head and back, 
he shuffled down to the narrow wire 
gate. 

“Keep canaries, indeed!” said Lydia 
Capper in her own little room. There 
would have been an indignant flash in 
her eyes had not the tears of vexation 
quenched it. 

“P’raps he didn’t mean it; he always 
was a bit hasty,” and so she began to make 
excuses for Abe. Presently she went to 
an old bureau, unlocked it, and took out of 
a little drawer a faded photograph. 

**He’s not much altered,” she muttered. 
“‘He’s a fine man for fifty,” and the ever- 
ready sigh came forth. “He must have 
worked very hard to get them peas so 
forrard,” she argued to herself, after a long 
look at the photograph. 

Slowly her firmness was giving way; 
there was no pucker in her lips now, there 
was a relenting droop of the lower one. 





“‘ After all, my chicks had no right in 
Abe Wilkins’s garden, that’s a sure thing,” 
she said, as she walked to the window over- 
looking No. 10. “I think I’d better go 
and tell him so.” There came a soft light 
in the kindly eyes, and there was even a 
smoothness in her walk as she glided 
swiftly back to her chicken-pens. 

Abe and Lydia reached the wire gate at 
the same moment. 

There was an awkward pause. A few 
words were said; in themselves not much, 
it is true, but sufficient to remove all 
rancour. Two hearts that had been like 
leaden weights were now as light as 
feathers. Abe Wilkins busily commenced 
to rearrange the scattered pea-rows, and 
as he worked he whistled as he had not 
whistled for many a day. 

Lydia Capper was stooping over her 
strawberry-bed. 

She smiled, though her eyes were dim, 
as the piping strain of her favourite song, 
“‘ Barbara Allen,” with many a variation of 
Abe’s own, floated to her from the garden 
of No. 10. 

Abe junior and Delia knew not that the 
rift was mended. 

“Uncle Abe is a man as never gives 
in,” Abe junior said that same evening at 
a quarter to five, as he and Delia were 
strolling beneath the bloom-laden pear- 
trees. Delia sighed as she stopped to 
brush from hershoulders a shower of pear- 
bloom petals which the evening breeze 
had scattered. Within her heart a new 
something had burst into bloom, and the 
squall that raged between Nos. 9 and 10 
threatened to scatter that blossom before 
the fruit was set. 

“‘Aunt Lydia never did like men,” she 
said regretfully. 

There was something in the situation 
which was truly distressing to both Delia 
and Abe junior, and, though they 
continued to find much pleasure in each 
others company, they did not wish it 
known to their respective guardians—at 
least, not just yet. 

The pear-trees had lost their snow-white 
stars, and now the apple-trees were gay 
with their pink-and-white tokens of future 
fruit. The days were lengthening, and 
Abe Wilkins junior reached the tea-table 
at No. 10 later and later every evening. 
The lengthening days were not responsible 
for this, nor could the blame be laid on 
the Rillford business, for he was never late 
at Lydia’s wicket-gate. 

Old Abe had noticed that tea-time had 
slipped from five o’clock to six, and then 
to half-past six. There was a time when 

























this would have much annoyed him, but 
Lydia Capper, he had noticed, was always 
near the wire gate at five o’clock, and he 
immediately blessed his nephew for his 
imagined business zeal. 

Lydia Capper, too, was left much to 
herself at the same hour, for Delia was 
always mysteriously absent at five o’clock. 
Lydia thought not of asking questions; 
she found the little chat with Abe Wilkins 
every afternoon her greatest pleasure, and 


OPENING THE LITTLE GATE HE STEPPED OUT. 


she would not for anything have liked her 
niece to know of her surrender. 

So time marched on, till one eventful 
evening Abe Wilkins junior declared with 
halting words his love to Delia Capper, 
and Delia’s eyes spoke volumes, though 
her lips said naught. Near the murmuring 
stream the lovers stood; above them, 
now close, now like a distant echo, sounded 
the liquid call of the cuckoo; wafted by 
evening winds, the sweet perfume of 
orchards filled the air about them, while 
out to the west, below a purple horizon, 
the sun had dipped. The warm yellow 
afterglow, springing from that shining 
centre where the sun had sunk, touched 
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everything with a tinge of gold, and the 
masses of grey clouds that filled the east 
were gay with roseate fringes. 

It was at such a moment that all was 
bright to Abe and Delia, but, as the light 
died out and the tumbling masses of dark 
grey and purple deepened and stretched 
from east to west, from north to south, a 
change, too, came over their happiness. 
The shadow of the feud between Abe’s 
uncle and Delia’s aunt fell upon them, and 
yellow and gold were lost in 
murky grey. 

** Delia,” Abe said as he 
held her hand in his, “1 don’t 
see why their little quarrel 
should affect us; besides,” he 
went on, “they ‘ll be friends 
again soon.” 

“Never,” said Delia sadly; 
and then she told him how 
twenty years before Abe Wilkins 
and Lydia Capper had been 
lovers; a simple quarrel, much 
bitterness, and then a drifting 
far apart. 

The tender side of Lydia’s 
memory had been kept from 
Delia, and therefore she could 
only tell Abe. that her aunt’s 
feeling towards his uncle was 
one of undying enmity. 

“No,” Delia said decisively, 
“‘we must not tell them just 
yet, Abe.” 

“Very well, dear,” he re- 
plied ; “‘ perhaps an opportunity 
may come,” and, kissing her 
on the lips, they parted at the 
wire gate. 

Abe senior had groWn tired 
of waiting, and he had just had 
his tea alone. He was, how- 
ever, in no way inclined to tax 
his nephew with his delay. 
He was hoping that, if he gave 
the latter a free hand, he would stay out 
even later, for he had weighty matters to 
talk about yet to Lydia Capper. What 
he wanted to say he felt sure would take 
“‘alot of saying,” as he put it. He had 
had an experience of a similar kind when 
time for him and Lydia Capper was much 
younger. 

“A very fine evening, lad,” he said as 
Abe junior came in. 

Abe junior thought this but the prelude 
to a few inquiries. 

“Yes, uncle,” he said, “I’ve been 
admiring a lovely sunset.” 

“That’s right. I used to like sunsets 
an’ sichlike when I walked out wi’ iz 
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Old Abe coughed vigorously behind his 
hand. He was forgetting himself. 

“*T find it don’t do my rheumatics much 
good to stop out to look at sunsets,” he 
resumed awkwardly; “* but you get a good 
look at ’em while you’re young ; and look 
here, lad,” he added, as if an after- 
thought, ‘‘ you needn’t hurry home on my 
account.” 

Abe senior looked away from Abe junior 
lest the latter should meet his eye and 
read there that there was a motive for the 
seeming unselfishness. 

Abe junior was thinking what was ‘best 
to be said, but he hadn’t time to say it. 

‘We'll have tea at seven from to-night. 
What do you say, lad ?” 

“Two hours with Delia,” thought Abe 
junior, and he nodded assent. ‘* That’ll 
give me a good two hours to say what I 
want to say to Lydia Capper,” said Abe 
senior to himself. 

Lydia Capper was spending much time 
over her strawberry-bed. The bloom had 
come and gone, and the cones of greeny- 
white fruit were rapidly swelling. Now 
was the time to surround the plants with 
clean, short straw, and Abe Wilkins senior 
became a willing helper—when no one 
was near to see but Lydia. 

As the strawberries ripened so Abe’s 
plans matured. 

Day by day to himself he went over the 
speech he meant to make, but somehow 
evening after evening slipped by and the 
words were left unsaid. 

Lydia Capper was growing impatient. 

The ripening fruit, varying in tint from 
rosy pink to deepest scarlet, began to gleam 
beneath the dark-green leaves, and one 
afternoon Lydia Capper thought she had 
better take the lead. Her milkman left by 
order a pint of thick fresh cream at No. 9. 
At five o’clock that same afternoon, on 
opposite sides of a small table placed just 
within the orchard, beneath the boughs of 
a wide-spreading apple-tree, sat Abe 
Wilkins senior and Lydia. There was a 
brilliant heap of rich, ripe strawberries on 
a green cabbage-leaf between them, and 
sugar and cream were close at hand. 

“‘Help yourself, Mr. Wilkins,” said 
Lydia. 

“Thank you, Miss Capper,” replied 
Abe, his eyes looking on the ground. 

There was a formality about these 
speeches that had not been usual with 
them lately. Abe hesitated ; his face took 
on the hue of the ripe fruit. He was 
trying to think of his elaborate speech ; it 
was a painful effort, and there was no 
result. 


“Do help yourself, Mr. Wilkins,” came 
again persuasively from Lydia, and her 
thin white hands lying on the table toyed 
with the sugar-sifter. Slowly Abe stretched 
out one fat brown hand; it reached the 
cabbage-leaf and strawberry pile, but did 
not stop there. 

“Thank you, I will,” he stammered, 
and there was an immediate total eclipse 
of Lydia’s two white hands as Abe’s brown 
paw fell lightly on them. Lydia’s lips 
quivered, but her hands remained steady. 
There was no repulse, and Abe grew 
bolder. Slowly with his disengaged hand 
he edged his chair round till he touched 
shoulders with Lydia. 

‘“* Liddy,” he said, “‘we’ve lost twenty 
years ; let’s make the best o’ what we ’ve 
got left.” Lydia withdrew one hand from 
where it had been captive. 

“Yes, Abe,” she softly said, and the 
free hand closed with a gentle pressure on 
the brown back of that which had lately 
kept it prisoner. 

The happiness, now it had come, was 
too much for her. 

Her eyes filled and then overflowed 
with tears of joy, and to hide her emotion 
her face fell forward on Abe’s breast. Abe 
found he had an arm which was doing 
nothing, so he placed it gently round her 
and pressed her more closely to him. 

Abe Wilkins junior and Delia, walking 
as only lovers walk, in the remotest part of 
Aunt Lydia’s orchard, knew nothing of 
what was transpiring elsewhere ; they were 
in a world of their own. Again the shadow 
of the expected opposition of their 
guardians was with them. Carefully they 
discussed what they should do, and at last 
they agreed that together they would go 
first to Lydia and tell the truth and then 
to Uncle Abe. 

“ Delia, it’s a pity you ’re Miss Capper’s 
niece,” Abe said. 

“IT wish you had any other uncle but 
Mr. Wilkins,” ruefully replied Delia. 

But the plan was adopted, and together, 
hand in hand, with many misgivings, they 
made their way to the straight centre 
path. 

Softly chattering, their heads were bent 
together as they walked, till, half-way up 
the path, Abe chanced to look up. He 
gripped Delia’s hand tightly in his 
excitement, and abruptly stopped. 

** Look, Delia, look!” he whispered 
eagerly. 

Abe Wilkins senior, with one arm 
round Lydia Capper’s waist, was holding 
a strawberry over her upturned, laughing 
mouth; quickly it disappeared, and, as 
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Abe flung away the stalk, he put this arm 
also, now disengaged, around her, and 
kissed the lips which had just closed over 
the luscious fruit. 

Softly Abe junior and Delia turned on 
their heels, and, with the love-light in 





leaves were falling and the golden fruit 
of the orange-pippin grew riper day by 
day, two tenancies expired in St. Matthew’s 
Road, and two new ones took their place. 
Not a single day’s rent was lost to the 
landlord, and no _ furniture-vans were 


HOLDING A STRAWBERRY OVER HER UPTURNED MOUTH. 


their eyes now unclouded, and happy, 
beating hearts, they strayed again to 
the remotest corner of Aunt Lydia’s 
orchard. 

And in the autumn, when the live green 


husk of the filbert-nut had turned shrivelled ~ 


and a russet brown, when the apple-tree 


necessary. Abe Wilkins senior had 
removed his personal belongings from 
No. 1o in a hat-box, and was now 
responsible for the rent of No. 9 and the 
debts of his wife, »ée Lydia Capper, while 
Mr..and Mrs. Abe junior were at home to 
friends at No. 1o. 





TO AMARANTHA, THAT 
SHE WOULD DISHEVEL 
HER HAIR @ @ @ 


Amarantha, sweet and fair, 

Ab, braid no more that shining hair! 
As my curious hand or eye 
Hovering round thee, let it Fly. 


Let it fly as unconfined 

As its calm ravisher, the wind, 
Who hath left his darling, th'East, 
To wanton oer that spicy nest. 


Every tress must be confessed 
But neatly tangled at the best, 
Like a clue of golden thread 


Most exce llently ravelléd. 


Do not then wind up that light 

In ribands, and o’ercloud in night, 
Like the sun in’s early ray, 

But shake your head and scatter day. 


Ric hard Lovelace. 





* Their Roval highnesses the Duchess of kent and Princess Wictoria.”’ 


From a drawing by Geo. Hayter, M.A.5.1. 





